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For the Companion, 
AT ST. MARKS. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
In NINE CuapTerRs. — CHAPTER VII. 

A parcel of the girls came dancing down in the 
afternoon recreation, and happened to stop where 
Ilester sat on the grass under the great beech-tree 
thrumming on her little guitar some of the 
melancholy half-tunes of her island-people’s 
music. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Hester,” said 
Miss Park, who usually kept an oversight of 
the girls during that hour, coming round and 
sitting down beside her. 

“I was thinking of my islands,” said Hes- 
ter, who could not talk freely about her 
father. 

“Do all your islanders play on the gui- 
tar?” asked Marcia, as the girls threw them- 
selves down on the grass. 

“Almost all, a little, this way.” 

“And do they all swim as well as you? 
How did you happen to swim so, Hester?” 
asked Belle. 

“Why, I always did,” said Hester. ‘They 
just throw the babies into the water out 
there, and they” —— : 

“Flop about and swim away like tadpoles, 
I suppose,” said Marcia. 

“Sometimes the women go into the water 
and float with the babies on one arm oron 
their backs; and the—the common people— 
when they are washing the clothes they just 
bury the babies’ feet in the sand; that keeps 
them safe and lets them splash in the water,— 
oh, it is such beautiful water!” 

“Beautiful water! as if there was any dif- 
ference!” said Margaret Payson. 

“Ts it really more beautiful than this, Hes- 
ter ?” asked Marcia. 

“Oh, when the sun falls into it,” cried 
I[ester, with her face aglow, “and the sea- 
weed shines up through it, you would think 
it was melted jewels! Such sky-blue with a 
silver dust throughit! Such crimson, such 
pale green, such sparkles of fire! Oh yes, too 
beautiful beside these still dark waters! But 
everything is so much more beautiful out 
there,” said Hester, with a sigh. 

“Tell us all about out there, Hester. 
Mayn’t she, Miss Park ?” cried one or two. 

“Yes, do!” 

“And it will be quite like a geography lec- 
ture,” said Marcia. 

“Well, Hester,” said the gentle Miss Park, 
“to begin with, what should we sce if we sud- 
denly found ourselves floating in the harbor 
of the island you came from ?” 

“You would see,” said Hester, eagerly, and 
with a flush on her cheek, for she had never 
spoken in this way of her dear islands to any 
but Marcia, “you would see the bay lying in 
a long curve like a horse-shoe, and the foam 
always flying high on the two points of the 
curve. And all along the shore palm-trees 
would be waving like great plumes, and peo- 
ple would be walking under them, and some of 
the people would be bare and brown like Miss 
Marks’s statuette of—of”—— 

“Mercury,” said Miss Park. 

“And some in long flowing white gowns; and 
here and there would be white cottages, and here 
and there would be bamboo oncs, with all the 
sides rolled up, and half-covered by orange and 
lemon-trees ; and back of them would be thickets 
full of scarlet pomegranate flowers ; and still back 
of them the great green mountains with silver 
threads of brooks, and cataracts, and deep blue 
valleys half-way up their sides.” 

“Did you ever go up the valleys?” asked Miss 
Park. 

“Oh yes, indeed, many times, many. There 
was a lovely cocoa-palm that leaned out over one 
of them, so tall, so straight, so green; and you 
know before the merchants and missionaries went 
there, every family had a god” —— 

“Had a god!” said Margaret. 

“Yes, a god to worship, just as much as it had 
a name; and every child had one, too. And when 
a baby was born it was given a god of some kind, 
and sometimes this god lived in a bird, and some- 
times in a snake, sometimes in a flower; and, 
whatever it lived in, the person whose god it was 
could not pick it if it was a flower, or eat it, or 
hurt it, or else that person would change into the 
thing—the bird, or snake, or flower, you know.” 














“How perfectly ridiculous!” said Margaret, as 
Hester stood forgetfully acting out the tragedy. 
“And what did the people do, Hester ?” 


she could. 


“The idea! Those half-naked savages!” 


Margaret again. Hester turned on her with a 


asked | quick gesture. 
Miss Park quickly, to cover Margaret’s voice, it| 


“Do be still, Margaret, can’t you!” said Char- 
lotte. “I should think things would have seemed 


“Qh, they sang. They sang when they were at | strange to you at San Francisco, Hester.” 


work, and they sang when they were at play— | 


sing-song, pleasant tunes. 


“So they did. The big guns, as we came into 


They sing in their | port, with their great flashes of fire and their bel- 





pee: ’ 
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skiffs in the sun at sea, and they sing as they sit 
in the moonlight at home. There is always a loud 
sweet song somewhere to be heard. Oh, if I could 
only hear it!” cried the child. 

“When they ta/k their voices sound like songs,” 
she added, pausing, and looking far away, as if 
she were listening for them now. 

“They dress themselves up with flowers,” con- 
tinued Hester, “the women do. Wreaths in their 
hair, blossoms in their ears, necklaces of jasmines. 
They twine long garlands about themselves, per- 
fect scarfs of flowers—flowers you never saw! 

“And then they go out, a whole village of them, 
and visit the next village, and the people there 
come out to meet them with flowers and fruit and 
music, and take them home, and they dance and 
sing and feast; and when they are ready they go 
to the next village. They are whole months 
going the round of the villages, and when they 
get home a village comes to them, and so you scc 
it is always singing and feasting and dancing and 
pleasure. 

“Oh, you would like to see the dancers in the 
moonlight ; the fishers on the reef, with the sun on 
them; the swimmers on the sea with their long 
hair floating on the soft wave; the green parrots, 
the rosy flamingoes ; to breathe the sweet air, noth- 
ing but fragrance, nothing but sweet smells; to 
hear the low voices! And they arc so kind, so gen- 
tle, oh, much, much kinder than the people here !” 








lowing, echoing voices were so different from our 
guns out there, the people all in such a hurry, and 
the horses, then the horses! 

“T’d never seen a horse, you know; but papa 
had read to me about him in Job. And most of 
all, the gas—to think of turning a handle and fire 
spurting out of the wall! No, but most of all— 
most of all was snow. As we crossed the moun- 
tains, a cloud of snow, papa said it was, came and 
wrapped us; and first I thought the sky had broken 
and come down, and then I thought the air was 
full of feathers.” 

“And do you want to go back there?” asked 
Belle. 

‘“‘Want to go back there!” cried Hester. ‘Do 
I want to go to heaven? And, besides, I am to 
teach them all I learn here.” 

“Teach them!” laughed Margaret. 
learned set they will be!” 

Then the bell rang for the girls to come in, be- 
fore the study-hour began, and be treated to cake 
and ice-cream in honor of Miss Marks’s birthday. 

Hester sat on the bank the afternoon following 
the lecture on the South Sea geography, as Marcia 
called it, waiting for the tide and her swimming- 
class together. She wassad; for she was think- 
ing of her father, and wondering over the possibil- 
ities concerning him,—whether he had not reached 
home at all; whether he had written, and the ship 


“What a 


said 








whether he had himself been wrecked, and was ly- 
ing,—oh, dreadful thought !—at the bottom of the 
sea; whether, indeed, he could have forgotten his 
little girl in her homesickness. 





Somehow,—and she felt as if it were very sel- 
fish,—that last was as bad a thought as any, and 
Hester's tears fell fast over her fingers, as she ab- 
semtly picked the strings. Her dear father—no, 
she knew he never could have forgotten her. 

How tender he had always been with her, 
how he had had to be father and mother, 
too; how many nights had she gone to sleep 
in his arms, lulled by the soft sound of the 
sea on the reefs; how kind were his tones, 
how she loved them, how she longed to hear 
them! What had he ever refused her, what 
had he seemed to think of or to live for but 
her happiness! 

And he had left his business, and given up 
her company, and brought her here over sea 
and continent, that she might not grow up a 
little savage, but might have, as other Chris- 
tian children have, the benetit of all the world’s 
enlightenment. And if now he were gone, 
what was there she could ever do for him 
in return,—and then the tears came faster. 

Only one thing could she do! She knew 
what a happy dream of his it had been that 
the islanders whom she loved so, out there 
on the summer seas, should become as 
thoroughly civilized and educated as Ameri- 
can and European people are; and only 
those who cared for them would make the 
effort to bring that about; and she would 
spare no pains to learn all she could be taught 
in order to teach it in her turn to the island- 
ers, for his sake, if for no other reason. 

But the voices of the girls, led by Miss 
Park, disturbed her revery; and Hester, 
watching the water a little while, presently 
slipped away into it, followed by Marcia and 
all her young nymphs. 

“Say, Hester,” whispered Marcia in her 
ear, rising and shaking the water out of her 
red locks, “will you take your revenge on 
Peggy Payson now? Let me pull her down 
by her heels and frighten her out of her wits. 
We'll have no more of her impertinence, I 
guess.” 

For answer, Hester pulled Marcia herself 
under, and they went shooting beneath the 
water like a couple of young naiads, and 
came to the top blowing like a couple of 
young porpoises. 

“How do you like it yourself?” cried 
Hester, gleefully. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
Brownie?” cried Marcia, a minute or two 
later. “Look at her! the absurd thing!” 

Miss Brown was on the bank, slapping the 
palm of one hand with a letter which she 
held in the other, while Miss Park was call- 
ing Hester’s name. 
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“Oh!” cried Hester, scattering the water in 
all directions. “She has a letter for me. It 
is a letter from papa, a letter from papa!” 

“Hester’s heard from her father!” cried 
Bella, with her mouth full of water. 

“O Hester, I’m so glad!” exclaimed Marcia. 

From whom else could the letter be? Hester 
forgot all about the swimming-lesson, and pushed 
her way eagerly towards Miss Brown. 

“TI don’t suppose she can wead it,” said Miss 
Brown to Miss Parks, “any more than the learned 
seal ;” for Hester’s little black head, sleek with the 
water, suggested the comparison. “And the hand- 
witing of the supersewiption looks as if ad¢ly had 
ewept out of the inkstand and cwaled over the* 
paper.” 

“Don’t talk so, Miss Brown!” cried Hester, 
rather imperiously. She could not stamp her foot 
in the water. ‘Don’t talk so about my father’s 
letter!” 

“T shall talk as I please!” exclaimed Miss 
Brown. ‘And as to the letter, I don’t know from 
whom it is, and I don’t know whether you’ve a 
wight to it or not,” as Hester hurried up the shore 
in her long, clinging gown. ‘You've a gweat 
many demerwits on my book. And I didn’t 
bwing it down to give to her either,—I thought 
Miss Marks was here,” she said to Miss Park. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference who is here! 
My letter belongs to me!” 

“Well, let’s see you get it,” said Miss Brown, 
more and more angry, as usual. 

“O Miss Brown, it’s from my father!” cried Hes- 





carrying the letter had never come to port;|ter. “I must have it!” 
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‘Must, miss? I’ve a gweat mind not to give it 
to you at all, with your ‘must’ to me!” 

“Shame! shame!” broke from half the throats 
of the swimming-class in a safe chorus, only to 
make matters worse. 

“OQ Miss Brown!” cried Hester breathlessly, 
and clasping her hands. “It can’t be right for you 
to keep it from me. I know Miss Marks would 


give it to me! 


“Take it then!” said Miss Brown. And with 


some force she gave it a flirt towards Hester. “I 
don’t imagine it’s from your father at all. It’s not 


like his writing in the visiting-book, anyway !” 

And then, just as Hester would have laid hands 
on the letter, the gentle evening breeze was before 
her and caught it and fluttered off with it and let 
it gently down upon the water, out of reach of the 
girls who went good-naturedly but too officiously 
splashing and splattering after it. 

Hester was in the water in an instant, diving, in 
order to come up where it was; but when she 
rose, the letter was not there,—one little wave had 
washed it to another, and wet with all the commo- 
tion that the girls made, it had gone into the deep- 
er water, and in spite of all her swimming about 
and diving in search of it, the letter never reap- 
peared. 

“Oh! oh!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
and coming up the shore at last, tired out as the 
twilight bell sounded. “I feel as if I had lost my 
father! She said it wasn’t his writing,—it may 
have been to tell me I had lost him. And now I 
never, never shall know!” And she sat down on 
the sand in her wet gown, with her knees drawn 
up and her head bowed on them, crying as if she 
had broken her heart. 

“After all these months 
long, long months! 
good. 


!” she said. “These 
And 1 was trying to be so 
O papa! Oh, my dear, my dear papa!” 
And then two strong arms closed about her,— 

for Marcia, the moment that the search for the 
letter was abandoned had run up to headquarters 
to report the case,—and Miss Marks was carrying 
her away to her own room, and consoling her as 
only love can console the grieving. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


BEAN SWEET-CAKE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

It was during the winter that we made shingles 
at Moose Brook. 

This, I may explain, was one of a series of ef- 
forts which my two fellow-students and myself 
found ourselves compelled to make, to meet our 
expenses while preparing for college. 

It is not very hard for a country boy to pay‘ his 
own way, as long as he attempts nothing outside 
of his life on a farm; but let him try to fit for 
college, and he at once encounters formidable ex- 
penses :-—expenses for Latin and Greek text-books 
and lexicons, expenses for tuition and board, and 
extra expenses for clothing. 

Some boys, having slender means, run in debt 
for these expenses, trusting to be able to pay the 
debt when they have finished their college course. 
This may be judiciously done in some cases, but 
a better course to pursue is to pay your expenses 
as they are incurred; that is, to study and attend 
school till your money is spent, then stop and 
work until more is earned. 

With a right-minded boy 
feeling always attends being 
friend. 


an uncomfortable 
in debt, even to a 
There is a glorious sense of independence 
when you owe no man anything—the Bible rule— 
but pay cash for all vou have. I arm inclined to 
think that a boy feels enough better to reward him 
for the extra effort, even if working his way takes 
more time. 

It was our plan to pay our bills as we went 
along. It is but fair to say, however, that we 
might have found difficulty in borrowing money 
without security and for an indefinite time. But 
we never tried to borrow. We had talked the 
matter over together and resolved on the cash 
basis system—if we did not complete our education 
until we were thirty. 

Near the close of the fall term at the Academy 
that year, in order to buy our provisions we had 
so little money that we had to sell, or rather pawn, 
our Latin and Greek lexicons, together with our 
grammars and a copy of Cesar. At the book- 
store we obtained an advance of ten dollars on 
these books. Their cost had been over twenty 
But necessity knows no law; and we had the 
privilege of redeeming them six months later by 
paying «a dollar extra. 

I well remember what we bought with the ten 
dollars,—two bushels of corn-meal, forty pounds 
of flour, forty of pork, a bushel of beans, a bushe 
of peas, a box of salt, a pound of soda and a gal- 
lon of molasses. 

We drew these provisions upon a hand-sled over 
the new-fallen snow somewhat more than twenty 
miles to the shingle mill on Moose Brook. 

This shingle mill was a rude shanty ; but it held 
a good shingle machine consisting of a circular saw 
and jointer; and the gear was all staunch. The 
brook furnished the power. There were falls in the 
stream a little above the mill, and the water was 
conducted throngh a sluice-way and rude flume 
upon a large overshot wheel. It furnished a good, 
steady power. 

We hired the machine for the season, giving 
one-third of all the shingles we sawed for the use 
of it. This was exorbitant rent, but we could not 
make better terms. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The lumber which we intended to cut into 
shingles stood along the crest of a ridge one 
hundred rods or more up from the stream. It was 
not green timber, but consisted of forty or fifty 
large, dry, pine stubs. The trees of which these 
were the old trunks had been dead for years; yet 
the stubs—often four and five feet in diameter— 
were sound as a nut, true old pumpkin pine, as 
the settlers called it. 

These stubs we felled and sawed into shingie- 
bolts, with a large cross-cut saw, andthen drew 
them on a hand-sled down the hillside to the mill. 
By day two of us worked on the hill, felling, bolt- 
ing and drawing the bolts down; the other ran the 
machine which cut the bolts up into shingles. In 
the evening we used to joint the shingles with the 
jointing machine, and pack them in bunches ready 
for market. 

It was steady work, week after week; but we 
enjoyed it. We were trying, all the while, to keep 
up in our studies, and used to read Cicero’s ‘“Ma- 
milian Law” for half an hour after our frugal meal 
by way of dessert. But wasn’t that tough Latin! 

There was an old stove in the shanty, over 
which we did our cooking, such as it was; and we 
had battened the shanty walls so as to keep out 
the wind and snow. Our bunks, books, and extra 
clothing were in the south end of the shed, beyond 
the stove, and twenty feet or more from the saws. 
All about were bolts, shavings, sawdust and 
stacks of shingles; yet it was a rather cosey place, 
despite the litter and the strong odor of ‘‘fat” pine. 
The shavings were at least fresh and sweet. Our 
bunk was on a bed of shavings ; and we had all the 
kindlings and dry wood we wanted for our stove. 

Here we spent the winter, trom early in Novem- 
ber till late in April. There were intervals when 
for a week at a time our sluice-way was frozen 
and the sawing was stopped. Through January 
and February we had repeatedly to cut out the 
ice with axes. 

That was cold work. But no business can be 
sarried on without some hard places to pull 
through. We went to the settlements but twicc 
that winter—each time with a load of shingles, to 
exchange for provisions. 

Our nearest neighbors lived half a mile lower 
down the brook, in a log-house. They were a 
Canadian family named Bubier. Such a family, 
too! We never found out just how many chil- 
dren there were, but we knew of sixteen! There 
were either four or five sets of twins. 

Bubier, the father, was a short, brown Canadian, 
who smoked a stub pipe and talked but little. But 
Mother Bubier was a genius. The energy with 
which she ruled the family would have done credit 
to a Russian Czar. 

She was large, strong and swarthy, very talka- 
tive, not ill-humored; but she had only one idea 
of family government—the dynamical. Two long 
birch sticks placed handily over the fire-place rep- 
resented the executive arm of the family govern- 
ment; and it was a red-letter day, indeed, in the 
Bubier family, when four or five of its members 
did not get sound whippings. 

The woman had no time to spend on moral sua- 
sion, but enforced filial obedience by the shortest 
and most effective methods; yet she was as fond 
of her children, the whole of them, as any mother 
could be. 

The Bubiers had raised plenty of potatoes at 
their clearing, but they had little else to eat all 
that winter; and the children would come up to 
our shingle machine and Jook at our pork and 
baked beans and flour flap-jacks with the hungri- 
est eyes imaginable. There were Lotte and Marc, 
and Jim, Luc, and Mary Ann, and Gadelle, Su- 
sette, and many more; as I have said, we never 
knew how many ; there seemed to be three or four 
babies. 

Of course we could not feed that whole house- 
hold,—we soon found that out,—and we made a 
rule never to give them anything, for if they had 
been allowed to come tothe table, they would have 
eaten everything on it. They were true famine- 
breeders. But during our stay our rule was 
broken a good many times, particularly on Sun- 
days. 

It was Vet's business to get the Sunday dinner. 
We always had a kettle—we used an old tea-kettle 
—full of baked beans. Almostalways before they 
were ready to be placed on the table, half-a-dozen 
of the Bubier children would come in sight. Some- 
times we fastened the door, to prevent them from 
coming in, but then they would look in at the win- 
dow and through the cracks; and it did seem as 
if the little wretches would look the good taste all 
out of those beans. It generally ended in Ed’s 
opening the door, when in would steal Jim, Marc, 
Susette and little Gadelle, with their small red 
hands and little peeked blue noses. 

“You're not hungry, Marc!” Ed would say. 

“Not hungry !” Mare would squeak in their Ca- 
nadian French. “Mon ceur, je suis!” or something 
like that, meaning, “Not hungry ! My heart, I be!” 

Then Ed would give a comical groan and look 
at Vet. ‘Well, sit up here!” Vet would say. “Sit 
up here, all of you!” 

No second invitation was needed; and then 
good-by beans, cold fritters and corn-cake. 

We used to get dreadfully out of patience with 
those children sometimes; but I believe we never 
actually drove them away when there was any- 
thing cooked. Looking back to those old days 
I have always been glad that we shared our fare 
with them. It is a hard heart that will look on 
and see a poor child go hungry ; it is not the right 
or the manly thing to do. 





Mother Bubier did not want the children to | we saw 


come to the shingle mill. 
would get hurt playing around the saws. She 
used to flog them for coming; but the prospect of 
a meal of pork and beans was more potent than 
the fear of the old woman’s stick. They chose 
rather to have the beans and the licking than to 
go without the beans. 

Lotte and Luc did not come as often, and Mary 
Ann not quite as often, as some of the younger 
ones. Luc was a little lean fellow, rather sickly, 
and partly deaf. He was twin to Mary Ann; but 
she was a strapping great girl with cherry cheeks, 
hair never half-combed, and great pale blue 
eyes. 

The twins were fourteen years of age, but Mary 
Ann was almost twice as large as Luc. She was 
one of the great, silent kind of country girls, and 
would come into the mill, with Susette, and sit 
and watch Vet by the hour, as he tended the saw, 
seeming never to take her great pale eyes from 
him. We used to plague Vet about her liking 
him. 

Several times that winter our supplies ran very 
short. The beans and peas lasted better than 
anything else, and once or twice we made the lat- 
ter into meal for “pea-cake,” first roasting the 
peas, and then grinding them ina large coffee-mill 
which some previous workmen had left in the 
shanty. 

This mill had been used to grind corn as well as 
coffee. Ed attached to it a small fly wheel and 
connected the wheel by a little belt to the shaft of 
the jointer saw. How that old coffee-mill would 
whiz! Roast peas were thus made into meal in 
short order; and when taken with that most ex- 
cellent sauce, a good appetite, pea-cake, sweetened 
with molasses, was not the worst cake made. 

But one Sunday in March, following a heavy 
storm, there were not even peas for cake, or frit- 
ters. 

“I wonder how bean-cake would taste ?” 
Vet. 

We had never, any of us, heard of bean-cake. 
Ed said the experiment was worth trying; so he 
turned on the water and ground out two quarts of 
bean-meal, which Vet took and stirred up for cake, 
with molasses, salt and a little soda. He did 
not roast the beans, simply ground them out raw. 

The bean-meal swelled and rose prodigiously in 
baking. We had lots of it—a whole panful. And 
the cake was done just as we finished eating our 
baked beans and pork. Vet set it on the table 
with a grin. We tasted it, but did not enjoy it 
very much. It had a sickly taste. As soon as 
we had taken a mouthful, something deep down 
said, “Don’t swallow it.” 

After taking one mouthful, each, we voted to go 
without bean-cake for the future. 

But just at this stage of the proceedings, in came 
Luc and Jim and Mary Ann and Susette. 

“Hello!” said Ed, “there’s a market for the cake! 
Sit up here. We have a rarity for you.” 

All four of the young people drew up to the ta- 
ble; and Vet placed the pan before them. ‘Now 
don’t be bashful!” he exclaimed. ‘There’s plenty 
of it.” 

They ate greedily for a time, then wanted to 
know what it was. “Bean-cake,” we told them. 
“Bean-cake; you’re welcome to it.” 

They ate awhile longer, and then Lue and Su- 
sette moved back, but Jim and Mary Ann kept 
steadily at work eating. They gave up, however, 
after a lengthy repast; and wonderful to say, 
there was part of two cakes left. Such a thing 
had never happened before. 

“Well, how do you like it ?” Ed asked. 

“Pretty well,” Jim said; only it tasted a little 
“fraishe” to him. 

But in the course of ten or fifteen minutes, Luc 
went out and we saw him going down the road 
towards home. Then Susette started and Jim 
followed her. They did not say anything, but 
ordinarily they stayed longer. We were reading, 
and Mary Ann sat so still for some time that we 
had nearly forgotten she was present, when at 
length she rose to go. 

“Don’t hurry, Mary Ann,” Ed said. 

But she went out without answering; and we 
saw her going rather slowly along the road through 
the deep snow. 

“You don’t suppose that cake’s hurt them, do 
you >” Ed said. 

“I guess not,” Vet replied. ‘Why ?” 

“Well, they kept rather quiet after eating it, 
and it seems to me that Mary Ann acts even more 
pensive than ordinary.” 

We went on reading for half an hour or more, 
when the door opened and in walked Mother 
Bubier, on snow-shoes, looking very red and an- 
ery. 

“Where’s Mary Ann Bubier ?” she said. 

We told her that Luc and she and the children 
had been here, but had gone home, we supposed, 
long ago. 

The woman looked at us sharply, and seemed 
far from satisfied. She cast her eyes around, then 
went out and looked under the mill, down among 
the wheels, as if she surmised Mary Ann was hid- 
ing. Ed again assured her that Mary Ann had 
gone home. 

**Wal. she ha’an’t come home,” quoth Mother 
Bubier. ‘But she'll catch it when she do!” Then 
she went away. 

“Vet, you may be sure that bean-cake has 
made trouble,” Ed said. 

We sat talking for some time. The sun had 
set, and Vet was trimming our oil lamp, when 
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Mother Bubier coming again, on her 


She was atraid they | snow-shoes, with a great stick in her hand. 


“Look sharp!” Vet exclaimed. 
to be a storm now.” 

The Canadienne pushed open the door and came 
in, looking savage as a bear. 

“Hasn’t Mary Ann come home yet 
claimed. 

“No, she ha’an’t!” cried Mother Bubier; ‘an’ 
ef you don’t come an’ help me look her up, Ill 
take the hide off’n all three o’ ye!” 

“Of course we will help find her,” Ed said. 
“But you needn’t cudgel us. We haven't hidden 
Mary Ann.” 

“An’ I wants ter know,” continued Mother Bu- 
bier, without paying much attention to Ed’s re- 
mark, “I wants ter know what tham childern 
been eatin’ here! There’s Luc sick at home, an’ 
Jim sick, an’ Susie sick, all flat on the floor, an’ 
Mary Ann gone!” 

“They ate what we had left from dinner,” Vet 
said. ‘“THere’s some of it.” 

Mother Bubier seized upon a piece of the cake, 
broke it in two, smelled it, tasted it and spit it 
out. 

“What nasty thing is this ’ere ?” she exclaimed. 

“That is bean-cake,” Vet told her. 

“Bean-cake! I never heard of such a thing! 
That’s the kind o’ larnin’ you git out o’ books, 
is it? Now just you step along and help me find 
Mary Ann ef ye don’t want warm backs! I knowed 
ye’d ben up ter sum mischief or other.” 

We all set off in quest of Mary Ann. Mother 
Bubier kept her stick in her hand. Going along 
the road, Ed at length noticed where some one 
had waded off from the partly beaten track into 
the bushes. The snow on each side of the road 
was four feet deep. A little reconnoitring showed 
that this new trail led to a thick clump of firs, 
eight or ten rods away. 

Ed pointed to the firs, and Mother Bubier, tak- 
ing the track, started for the covert. The fact 
was, that Mary Ann, poor child, did not dare to go 
home though she felt sick enough to die, and so 
had taken tothe woods. Her mother found her eat- 
ing snow and balsam; and the sound of the old 
woman’s stick among the bushes, driving her out, 
was our first intelligence that the girl had been 
found. 

That was the last time Mary Ann dined with 
us; in fact, the last time she ever came to the 
shingle mill. From the effects produced, we con- 
cluded that—though a very nourishing dish when 
baked—beans are not wholesome material for 
sweet-cake. 

As to the shingles, an old diary kept that year 
has it recorded that we made four hundred and 
ninety-three thousand that winter. 

Of these, a hundred and sixty-four thousand 
went to the mill, for rent. For the remainder we 
received a dollar and seventy-five cents per M., de- 
livered on the main road twenty-five miles from 
the mill. But it cost us over forty cents per M. to 
have them drawn down. Ultimately, after pay- 
ing all our expenses, we each had as his share 
about one hundred and thirty-five dollars for the 
season’s work. 

With that we were prepared for six months 
more of study. 


“There’s going 


”» 


Ed ex- 
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For the Companion. 
THE DONKEY-ASTROLOGER. 

Many, many years ago, just after sunrise on a 
fine summer morning, an old French peasant was 
trudging behind his donkey through the skirts of 
the forest of Fontainebleau, on the way to his day's 
work. By his blackened hands and face, and the 
smudges of grime on his tattered clothes, you 
might have guessed him to be a charcoal-man; 
but, old as he was, this rough life seemed to agree 
with him, for his step was as brisk, and his eye as 
clear, as that of many a man half his age. 

All at once the stillness of the forest (which 
looked very much like the interior of some great 
cathedral, with its long shadowy glades, and huge 
pillar-like trunks, and deep, dreamy silence) was 
broken by a trampling of hoofs. 

The old charcoal-man stopped short in the song 
he was humming, and looked anxiously in the di- 
rection of the sound; for at that time France was 
in such a state that no man could feel his life safe 
for a moment, especially if he happened to be any- 
where near a forest. 

His troubled face cleared again, however, as he 
saw a group of richly-dressed horsemen coming 
towards him, accompanied by a number of men 
on foot, some carrying weapons of various kinds, 
others leading huge dogs, which were barking and 
jumping about as if eager to break loose and have 
a scamper through the woods by themselves. 

These must be only some of the Court gentle- 
men going a-hunting, and they would not be likely 
to trouble themselves about him. The utmost he 
had to fear was to be splashed with mud by the 
horses, or to get a rough word and a cut of a whip 
from one of the riders. 

To rough words and blows, too, poor Guillaume 
was well-accustomed, so he thought he might just 
as well stay where he was, and watch the gay 
company pass. 

They were certainly well worth looking at, those 
tall, handsome, stately men, sweeping by in the 
bright morning sunshine, with their rich clothes, 
and their curled hair, and their plumed hats, and 
their splendid horses. 

One man in the middle especially attracted the 
old peasant’s attention,—a tall, dark man with a 
fur-trimmed mantle and a long black beard, who 
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looked so grand and so proud that Guillaume 
thought he must surely be the king himself. 

Indeed, the Court astrologer—for he it was— 
thought himself quite as great a man as any king 
in Europe. To hear him talk you would have 
thought there was nothing on earth that he did 
not know; and when he had looked at the stars, 
and pretended to tell from them what was going 
to happen (which was what he meant by calling 
himself an astrologer), he seemed to think that no 
one else had any right to say a word. 

But the king—who, although he believed in 
many absurdities which every one laughs at now- 
adays, was no fool—had already begun to find out 
that Mr. Astrologer was not quite the wonderful 
fellow he thought himself, and was on the watch 
for a chance of giving him a lesson. 

Guillaume was still staring at the passing troop 
when his eye happened to fall on his donkey, and 
something in the beast’s behavior seemed to strike 
him. He shook his gray head and muttered loud 
enough to be heard,— 

“Well, if had as fine clothes as them, I wouldn’t 
risk spoiling ’em by riding out just when it’s go- 
ing to rain.” 

The words were hardly uttered, when a sharp, 
cracked voice was heard from the midst of the 
hunting-party ,— 

“Bring that man here; I want to speak to 
him.” 

Two huntsmen instantly came up to poor Guil- 
Jaume, who, not knowing what crime he might 
have committed in stopping to look at the king’s 
hunt, trembled in every limb as he was led for- 
ward, wondering in his own mind which of these 
grand-looking gentlemen was the king, and more 
than ever inclined to think that it must be the big, 
haughty man in the furred cloak. 

To his amazement, however, the attendants led 
him straight to a meagre little pale-faced fellow 
with small deep-set eyes, so poorly dressed that 
he looked much more like a tramp than a king. 
But despite his thin face and shabby appearance, 
Louis the Eleventh had before now proved himself 
more than a match for all the splendid nobles who 
despised him. 

“Who art thou, fellow ?” asked the king, eying 
Guillaume as if he would look him right through. 

“Guillaume, the charcoal-man, if it please your 
Majesty.” 

“Where is thy home ?” 

“A league hence, under the three great oaks that 
stand by themselves,” answered the peasant, who, 
having heard that the king liked a straightforward 
answer, thought it best to be as short and plain as 
he could. 

“Didst not thou say just row that it would rain 
to-day ?” 

“With your Majesty’s leave, I did.” 

“What sayest thou to that, Signor Martivalle >?” 
asked the king, looking keenly at his astrologer. 

“I say,” replied Martivalle haughtily, “that the 
word of an ignorant churl cannot weigh against 
that of one who holds the key of all knowledge. 
I have consulted the stars, the only witnesses that 
cannot lie, and I say again that no drop of rain 
will fall this day.” 

“We shall soon see who is right,” said the king. 
“Forward, gentlemen !” 

And so they did; for before they had ridden two 
miles farther, the bright sky was suddenly over- 
cast, and down came the rain in torrents. The 
dripping courtiers would gladly have galloped 
home at once; but King Louis insisted upon going 
slowly, on purpose to punish the boastful astrolo- 
ger, who, drenched and shivering, and furious at 
seeing every one laughing at him, was certainly 
miserable enough. 

From his soaked hat-brim the water ran in 
streams down his nose and over his long beard, 
while his wet mantle clung around him till he 
looked (as the court jester remarked with a grin) 
“like a lump of sugar-paste wrapped in paper.” 

The king had hardly changed his clothes on his 
return, when he sent off three of his men to fetch 
Guillaume, the charcoal-man, and said to him 
when he appeared,— 

“Thou wert right, good fellow, after all. Tell 
me now, how hast thou, an unlearned peasant, 
known better than this great sage, who calls him- 
self the wisest man in Europe ?” 

“Sire,” said Guillaume, humbly, “the wisdom is 
none of mine.” 

“What? hast thou, too, a prophet of thine own ? 
Who is it ?” 

“Please, your Majesty,’ 
“‘it's—it’s my donkey.” 

The king laughed aloud, and every one glanced 
at the astrologer, who looked rather foolish.” 

“Well, thy prophet is as good as mine,” said 
Louis; “but how doth Sir Donkey foretell the 
weather ?” 

“Sire, when he hangs his ears, turns sideways 
in his walk every now and then, and tries to rub 
himself against every wall or tree that he passes, 
there always comes a shower.” 

“Good,” said King Louis, laughing again; 
“henceforth I will have no astrologer but thine. 
Bring him to me this very day, and I will provide 
for ye both; it is but fair that I should have a 
donkey who has shown himself an astrologer, 
since I have an astrologer who has shown himself 
a donkey. 

And the king was as good as his word. 

The old-time astrologers were keen observers of 
human nature and current events, and usually 
predicted what on general principles would be 
likely to occur, They foretold the future by the 
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same keen instincts that lead animals to indicate a 
change of weather. Davip Ker. 
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For the Companion. 


WHERE DO THE WILD GEESE GO? 


Whence do the wild geese come? 
Where do they go? 
From the lands where endless summers glow, 
And the orange and palm their glories show; 
To the hidden source of the Northern Light, 
Where the glacier’s brow shines cold and white,— 
The wild geese come and go, 
Whence do the wild geese come? 
Where do they go? 
From where the torrid breezes blow, 
And the coral isles lie white and low; 
Back to the steely Arctic sky, 
And the hoary icebergs drifting by,— 
The wild geese come and go. 





Whence do the wild geese come? 
yhere do they go? 
Where the rice and cane-fields greenly grow, 
And the bayous roll with sluggish flow.— 
To where the age-crowned ice-packs are, 
And the zenith holds the polar star,— 
The wild geese come and go. 
Whence do the wild geese come? 
yhere do they go? 
Mysterious journeys to and fro, 
Through cloud-land wilds of cold and snow; 
O’er azure fields, on airy steeds, 
From frozen waters to flowery meads, 
Yearly they come and go. ANNIE E. COLE, 
+e - 
For the Companion. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

In the spring of 1870, just before the treaty between 
the United States and the Sioux Indians, a party of 
seven men, including myself, started out from Cheyenne 
for a hunting excursion in the vicinity of Laramie Peak, 












intending to go farther if no signs of Indians appeared. 
Finding but little game in the vicinity of the Peak, 
we decided to go as far as the North Platte River, and 
to encamp for the first night on the Horse Shoe Creek, 
about twenty miles north of the Peak. We reached 
that stream about three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
began preparations for the night. 

One of our party, an old trapper who was familiar 
with the surrounding country, at once started to shoot 
game for our supper. He had been gone but a short 
time when he returned, and approaching me, began 
to show me his rifle as if it was out of order, and at 
the time whispering, “I want to speak with you; fol- 
low me.” 

We went some distance from the rest of the party, 
and he hastily and somewhat anxiously said, ‘There 
are thirty or forty Indians a little way below us. 
They have, no doubt, seen our party, and are waiting 
for the night, when they mean to attack us.” 

This trapper we called Phil Sheridan, because he so 
strikingly resembles that distinguished soldier. He 
had taken this way to speak to me, fearing that should 
the rest of the party be suddenly made aware of their 
danger, a panic would ensue. 

To remain where we were seemed certain destruc- 
tion, and to attempt to avoid the Indians by flight 
would be worse than folly. But we must choose be- 
tween the two, and we chose the last, hoping that we 
might make a running flight of it till we reached Fort 
Laramie, then about forty miles south-east of us. 

So we ordered the teamster to harness his horses and 
get ready to move on. 

This order caused much surprise and some alarm 
among the rest of the party, and Phil suggested that 
we should explain why it was given as soon as we had 
started, and then prepare for an attack. 

Instead of showing signs of fear, however, our men 
when they were told seemed determined to fight it out 
to the bitter end, should it be necessary. 

We hurried at a brisk trot for about ten miles, but 
could see no indications that we were followed; there 
was no timber to prevent our seeing back to the creek, 
and I began to hope that the Indians had not seen us. 
Night was drawing near, and as it would not do to stop 
short of water, we left the Laramie road and made 
towards the Platte River, which Phil informed us was 
only a short distance to our left. 

It was just getting dark when we halted at a point on 
the Platte called Bull Bend, where we hastily prepared 
for the night. Not daring to make a fire, we brought 
water for our horses, and having fed the animals, we 
ate a cold supper of dried meat and bread. I say 





“brought water for our horses,” because a bluff, some 








eighteen or twenty feet high, ran along the 
point, which the horses could not descend. 

Searcely had these preparations been completed, 
when our horses began to be uneasy, breathing heavily, 
looking intently at a clump of buffalo bushes growing a 
short distance below us. 

We at once made haste to get our horses between us 
and the river, tying them to the wagon, and to prepare 
for an attack if it should be made. 

We took out of the wagon our sacks of corn, boxes of 
provisions, and bundles of bedding, and arranged them 
in a semicircle around the wagon. Having done this, 
we stretched ourselves at full length behind the slight 
barricade to await the movement of the enemy. 

While waiting, let me give a description of our sur- 
roundings. The river made a short bend, and a large 
cottonwood tree stood on the bank under’ which we 
were camping. At a distance of about one hundred 
yards from us a dense growth of currant and goose- 
berry bushes about three fect high stretched along from 
bank above to bank below us. 

Between this thicket and us the ground was destitute 
of vegetation save a short growth of bunch-grass which 
was not more than nine or ten inches high. <A slight 
declivity in the ground of a few inches’ depth where we 
were afforded us some litle protection, and behind 
this we lay. 

It soon grew too dark to see thethicket in front of us, 
and we supposed from what we knew of the habits of 
the redmen that they would not attack us before dawn 
of day. We were well-armed with Winchester rifles 
and had an abundance of ammunition, but we knew 
they were equally well-armed. Nearly all of the Ind- 
ians have either Winchester, Ballard or Spencer rifles, 
besides pistols, bows and arrows. 

They use their bows and arrows when they can, in 
order, I suppose, to save powder and lead, but will not 
do so at much risk. 

Phil told us to lie still and not make more 
noise than was necessary. When attacked, 
we were to fire slowly and steadily, and 
make every shot count. By all means, we 
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were not to show excitement, as 
the savages could tell from our 
firing whether we were cool or ex- 
cited, and would charge on us if 
we should show excitement. 

He also told us to keep the 
chambers of our rifles filled with 
cartridges and put one in every 
time we fired one, s0 that we would 
have sixteen shots in reserve for 
We were to fire upon the first object 


emergencies. 
seen approaching. 

A long night of anxious watching had nearly passed, 
when we were startled by the report of a rifle from one 


of our party, and then all was still. By whispering 
from one to another we all soon learned that an object 
had been seen crawling along the ground towards the 
river from our front, evidently intending to get near our 
horses. 

A few hours later we saw the dead body of an Indian 
stretched upon the ground, and knew that the shot had 
done its work. 

Daylight was just appearing, when our ears were 
greeted with the sound of anarrow. Then another and 
another, in quick succession. Our wagon-cover was 
struck, and we knew the fight was at hand. 

We did not fire a shot so long as the savages used 
their bows and directed their shots at the wagon. Why 
they did this we did not know, but they certainly knew 
we were on the ground below and not in the wagon. 

They must have shot over more than a hundred ar- 
rows before they fired once from their rifles, but as 
soon as they began using firearms their shots were di- 
rected to the ground below. 

We did not reply until we had Jearned their position, 
which was from the river-bank above us to the bank 
below, and about ten yards apart. 

Soon the fight began in earnest and lasted for about 
two hours before we saw an Indian, 

Then the whole band suddenly arose, and in a mo- 
ment or two charged upon us, yelling and brandishing 
their arms, now jumping to the right, then suddenly to 
the left, and then throwing themselves upon the ground. 

These jumps were made to prevent our hitting them 
with our rifles, and so quick and actively were they 
performed that but few of our shots took effect, al- 
though we must have fired an hundred shots while the 
redskins were approaching. 

Of course we all supposed that but a few moments’ 
time would elapse before they would be upon us, and 
our fate seemed inevitable. Flight was impossible, and 
our number was so inferior to theirs that even hope 
seemed in vain. 

We fought with a firmness not to be looked for from 
inexperienced men, and I think our calmness did much 
towards saving us. ‘The Indians had approached with- 
in twenty-five paces of us, and just as we were about to 
rise from the ground, they turned and scampered back 
to the thicket, taking with them the dead body of the 
Indian killed before the fight began, and also one other 
either killed or wounded in the charge. 

During their retreat there was not a shot fired at 
them, so great was our surprise, but when they had dis. 


appeared we began firing into the thicket, and were an- 
swered by an occasional shot from them for an hour or 
more, when there were no further indications of their 
presence. 

About an hour afterward we saw with our glasses a 
band of Indians travelling towards the mountains, about 
four miles away. They had with them litters with men 
on them, and we concluded they were the same party 
that had attacked us. 

We lost no time in getting back to Laramie City, 
which was done without further adventure. I learned 
several months afterwards from an Indian whom I saw 
im Cheyenne, and who said he was one of the party, 
that their ammunition gave out, and therefore they were 
compelled to retreat and make back to their reservation. 
It would be hard, indeed, for one who was never in 
such circumstances to imagine our surprise and our re- 
lief at seeing them turn back from their charge, and dis- 
appear in the distance. 


—+@>— - 
FOR A TOKEN, 


Good-by! God love you, since no sweeter trust 

art can give you, or my lips can say, 

Or grief can utter, since but He alone , 
Shall stand within the place I yield to-day. 





Good-by! for now and ever through the years, 
Till we mect out before the golden gate, 
You have to fight to win the narrow way, 
I will serve with you while I stand and wait. 
C, Brooker, 
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MANNERS AT HOME. 
By Mrs. H. 0. Ward. 


“Good manners, like charity, must begin at home.” 

The knowledge of what is done and what is noé done 
by persons of refinement and cultivation, gives to its 
possessor the consciousness of feeling thoroughly at 
ease in whatever sphere he may happen to move, and 
causes him to be considered “well-bred” by all with 
whom he may come in contact. 

Good manners consist in a constant maintenance of 
self-respect, accompanied by attention and deference to 
other people; in correct language; gentle tones of 
voice; ease and quietness in movements and action. 
They repress no gaicty or animation which keeps free 
of offence; they divert seriousness of an air of severity 
or pride. 

In conversation, good manners restrain the vehem- 
ence of personal or party feelings, and promote that ver- 
satility which enables persons to converse readily with 
strangers, and take a passing interest in any subject 
that may be addressed to them. 

To listen with patience, however prosy our enter- . 
tainer may be; to smile at the thrice-told jest; to yield 
the best seat, or the choicest dish, or the most amusing 
volume, are acts, not of mere civility, but of kindness 
or unselfishness, and such are among the requirements 
of good-breeding. 

So of every other prescribed rule of social conduct 
of that abstinence from interruption or contradiction in 
conversation; of that suppression of a yawn; of that 
cheerful countenance, concealing inward anxiety or 
weariness; of those perpetual endeavors to please and 
to seem pleased, which end in becoming a second nat- 
ure to those who are trained to practise such acts in 
their daily home life. 

The essence of good manners is unselfishness. 
animating spirit is forbearance. 

Thus we see that goodness is the parent of politeness, 
and that badness is the ‘parent of vulgarity, for is not 
bad temper vulgar? Is not selfishness vulgar? Are 
not greediness, prevarication, lying and dishonesty ut 
terly vulgar? Ina word, is not vice vulgar? 

Let our little ones be trained in an atmosphere of gen- 
tleness and kindness from the nursery upwards; let 
them grow up in a home where a rude gesture or an ill 
tempered word are alike unknewn; where between 
father and mother, master and servant, mistress and 
maid, friend and friend, parent and child, prevails the 
law of truth, of kindness, of consideration for cthers, 
and they will not carry into the world aught of course- 
ness, of untruthfulness, or of vulgarity of any kind. 
Parents must be what they wish their children to be. 

In no place does the observance of the rules of good 
manners bear more gratifying results than in the home 
circle, where stripped of their mere formality, tem 
pered with love, and fostered by all kindly impulses, 
they improve the character and bear their choicest 
fruits. 

Politeness is not like a robe of state, to be worn only 
on occasions of ceremony. 


Its 


A true gentlewoman will 
show as much courtesy, and observe all the little de- 
tails of politeness, as unfailingly towards her parents, 
husband and family as towards the greatest stranger. 

A true gentleman will never forget that if he is bound 
to exercise courtesy and kindness in his intercourse 
with the world, he is doubly bound to do so in his in 
tercourse with those who depend upon him for advice, 
protection and example. 

No observances, however minute, that tend to spare 
the feelings of others, can be classed under the head of 
trivialities; and politencss, which is but another name 
for general amiability, will oil the creaking wheels of 
life more effectually than any of those unguents sup 
plied by mere wealth or station. 

Etiquette is not politeness, but only the mere exter- 
nal vesture of it; too often the mere counterfeit. Yct 
all its points, artificial though they be, should be un 
derstood. The best guide, after all, is that kindness 
of heart which gives honor where honor is due, and 
which is ever anxious to spare the feelings and the 
prejudices of others. 

A well-bred woman takes especial care in the train- 
ing of her servants, so that her domestic arrangements 
are carried on as noiselessly and easily as if by ma- 
chinery. She does not talk of the affairs of her kitchen 
and nursery to her guests. 

The very atmosphere of a house, and the manners of 
the servants, proclaim the refinement or the want of 
refinement of its mistress. The house may be ever so 
small, the furniture ever so simple, yet irreproachable 
cleanliness and neatness will reign around. 

The unexpected guest finds an orderly table and an 
unembarrassed welcome. No apologies are made tu 
annoy or to cause discomfiture. Neither children nor 
servants are reproved in the presence of others, but 
singly and alone. Scandal finds no favor, and conver- 
sation never degenerates into gossip. Peace and good: 
will are the permanent household gods, 











The first essential of refinement in life and man- 
ner is a total absence of pretension; and the first 
point necessary to be considered in the arrange- 
ment and ordering of a home is that everything 
should be on a scale exactly 
proportionate to the husband’s 
income. 

Let all young housekeepers 
begin life by a resolute abnega- 











When any delinquency must be noticed, it is 
better to begin by a gentle and kind inquiry why 
it was so. It affords the person an opportunity of 
justifying herself when right; and when in the 
















tion of shams. As wealth in- 
creases expenditures may in- 
crease; but never forget that 
misery is the result of living be- 
yond one’s means. To embellish 
home, to make happy the lives 
of those near and dear ones who 
dwell within it, is atask of no 


little honor, rewarded by no 
secant meed of gratitude and 
praise. 
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wrong, he or she will be more 
likely to see and admit it, if 
questioned instead of blamed. 
Civility is as necessary to 
agreeable relations with  ser- 
vants as with others. It lessens 
the trials of service, promotes 
kind feelings on both sides, and 
checks undue familiarity. 
Always thank servants for 
what they do for you, and al- 
ways ask rather than command 
their services. Deal promptly 
and decidedly with anything 








The ideal wife and mother “openeth her mouth 
with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her 
houschold, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children rise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

Table-Manners. 

Nothing reflects more upon home-training than 
bad manners at table. Restlessness, shown by 
fidgeting in your seat, moving the feet unneces- 
sarily, playing with the table utensils, or crumb- 
ling the bread, is very annoying to those who 
have been trained correctly in youth. 

To open the mouth while chewing the food, in- 
stead of keeping the lips closed; to talk when the 
mouth is full; to suck up soup from the spoon; 
to put a knife in the mouth; to bend the head low 
down over the plate; eating rapidly, or to make 
any noise in eating, are breaches of good manners. 

Chew the food well, but quietly, and eat slowly. 
Never use a spoon for anything but liquids, ice- 
cream, cheese, fish (where silver fish-knives are 
not used). 

Everything that can be eaten without a knife, 
or a spoon, should be eaten with a fork; such as 
sweet-bread, rissoles, pies, etc. Bread is always 
broken, when not buttered; not bitten nor cut 
with a knife. 

Dinner-Parties. 

Ease and good-breeding are nowhere more in- 
dispensable than at the dinner-table, and the ab- 
sence of them is nowhere more apparent. As 
soon as you are seated at a dinner-party, remove 
your gloves; half-unfold your table-napkin, and 
place it across your lap, putting your roll on the 
left of your plate. 

As soon as you are helped begin to eat. The 
custom of waiting is obsolete. Take soup from 
the side of the spoon, and be careful not to makea 
noise in doing so. By tilting the spoon you can 
avoid sucking it up. Never tilt the plate, how- 
ever. 

Soup and fish are not taken a second time. You 
can refuse any dish that is passed. After eating, 
the mouth should be wiped with the napkin, be- 
fore drinking. 

Fruit is eaten with a silver knife and fork, after 
which you dip your fingers in the finger-glass, 
wiping them on the table-napkin, not on the 
d'oyley. Ifa finger-glass and d'oyley are placed 
on your dessert plate, you should at once remove 
the glass and d’oyley, placing them on your left 
hand; the glass on the d’oyley. 

Also when a plate is placed before you, with a 
fork and knife on it, immediately remove fork and 
knife, or spoon, to your right hand. 

It is a mistake to keep guests over two hours at 
table, even at grand dinners. One hour is the 
limit of an unceremonious dinner, where host, 
hostess and servants understand their duties. 

Treatment of Servants. 

The French have a proverb to the effect that the 
master or mistress who has a noble heart is easy 
to serve. We say, “A good mistress makes a good 
servant ;” and if housekeepers believed this, they 
would not make the short-comings of their domes- 
tics a topic of conversation, as some do. 

Act courteously and generously toward those in 
your employ, and you will procure a willing ser- 
vice from all who are capable and trustworthy. 

Scolding, harsh reproofs, fault-finding in a dis- 
agreeable way, are all productive of insolent re- 
plies; and never make any one sorry for an omis- 





sion, mistake, or accident. 


which shows a defect of prin- 
ciple, but reprove like a friend. 
A good mistress is the friend of all who serve her 
well, and is often able to train even bad servants 
into good ones. 





— +o>—____—_ 
For the Companion, 


THE VANISHED SAIL. 
One, standing by a wild and wind-swept beach, 


Saw, far away, the white gleam ofa sail; 

A moment saw, and then the furious gale 
Had borne it on beyond his eye’s wide reach, 
Shipwrecked he was, without the kindly speech 

Of fellow-man to answer to his hail, 

Or aid, when fell despair with fierce assail 
Strove his soul’s strength and manhood to impeach. 
The place was desolate; dark frowning rock 

Rose over leys full of storme-scarred trees; 

No shrub or grass made bright the windward slope, 
Whereon great waves rolled with resistless shock ; 
Yet even amid such dreary haunts as these, 

One light made glad his heart, the smile of hope. 

THOS, 8S. COLLIER, 
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PRESIDENTS BY SUCCESSION. 

Three Presidents of the United States, in the 
course of our national history, have died while 
holding that high office. The first of these was 
William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated 
as President on the fourth of March, 1841, and 
who died on April 4th of the same year, having 
exercised the powers of the office Just one month. 
His death was probably hastened by the exhaus- 
tion resulting from the pressure of office-seekers 
and of public business. 

President Harrison was succeeded by the Vice- 
President, John Tyler, of Virginia; who acted as 
President during the rest of the term. 

The next President who died in office was Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor, who was installed in office 
March 4, 1849, and died of indigestion in July, 
1850; having occupied the executive chair for one 
year and four months. His successor was Vice- 
President Millard Fillmore, of New York, who 
filled out the unexpired two years and a half. 

Abraham Lincoln, the third President to vacate 
the office by death, was inaugurated for his second 
term on March 4, 1865. In a little more than a 
month he was assassinated, when Vice-President 
Andrew Johnson took possession of the Presiden- 
tial chair; which he held until General Grant’s in- 
auguration, on March 4, 1869. 

When John Tyler succeeded to the duties of the 
executive office, he assumed the full title, powers 
and dignities of President of the United States. 
Now the Constitution says that, in case of the 
death or inability of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall act as President. Some statesmen, 
therefore, declared that Mr. Tyler should have 
called himself, not President, but “acting” Presi- 
dent; and denied that he was entitled to the full 
prerogatives of the Presidential office. 

No legal resistance, however, was made to his 
course. He continued to assert his right to the 
title and all the powers of the Presidency, and ap- 
pears in the regular lists of Presidents of the 
United States. 

When, therefore, Mr. Fillmore and Mr. John- 
son succeeded to Gen. Taylor and Mr. Lincoln, 
they too adopted the same title and powers as 
those of Mr. Tyler. The matter had been settled 
by precedent; and no one any longer objected to 
the assumption by Vice-Presidents who succeeded 
to the Presidential duties, of the fulltitle and pow- 
ers. 

It has often been remarked that the heirs appar- 
entto European thrones are usually found acting 
in opposition to the opinions and policies of their 
royal fathers. To some extent, the same thing 
has proved true of our Vice-Presidents. 

Since the first election of Gen. Jackson to the 
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Presidency, the President and Vice-President have 
always been chosen as members of the same polit- 
ical party. They have both been cither Whigs, or 
Democrats, or Republicans; since both are voted 
for on the same ticket. 

Despite this fact, in each of the three instances 
in which the death of the President has brought 
the Vice-President into power, his policy has been 
different from that of the President to whom he 
succeeded. 

Mr. Tyler retained President Harrison’s cabinct ; 
but so quickly did he change the policy of his 
predecessor, that all of the Cabinet except one— 
Daniel Webster—resigned within a year. The 
Whigs, who had elected Harrison and Tyler, were 
alienated from the latter; and before his term had 
come to a close, he derived his main support trom 
the Democrats. 

In the case of Mr. Fillmore, the departure from 
Gen. Taylor’s policy was not so wide. But Mr. 
Fillmore chose a new Cabinet, and sustained sev- 
| eral very important measures, which, without 





doubt, Gen. Taylor would have strongly opposed. 

Although Andrew Johnson retained Mr. Lin- 
| coln’s Cabinet, with one or two changes, through- 
out his term, he soon came into very bitter colli- 
sion with the mass of the Republicans, who had 
cordially supported Mr. Lincoln. So fierce, in- 
deed, became the contest between the President, 
and the party which had chosen him as Vice-Pres- 
ident, that he was impeached before the Senate by 
Republican leaders. 

But it may be said, to the credit of the country, 
that the changes in the great office of President, 
suddenly, as a result of death, and in one case, of 
assassination, have never produced any serious 
convulsion or disturbance; and that the wheels of 
the Government and of business have gone on re- 
volving, with scarcely a hitch, through every one 
ofthem. This is a striking proof of the stability 
of our Republic. 








For the Companion. 

LOVE ALWAYS HERE. 
Love is where the sunshine glows, 
Love is where the lily blows; 

Is with yonder little bird, 

Is with all the wildwood herd, 
If no huinan love be near, 
Love from God is always here. 

ANNIE M. STARR. 


———— 
THE CROPS OF THE WORLD. 
Since 1874 the grain crops of England have been 
meagre, and although less grain has been har- 
vested in some years than in others, the amount 
raised has hardly once risen to the average of that 
of the years before. Even in the best years, Eng- 
land never raises enough grain for her own use. 
For this reason, it is a positive calamity when she 
is forced to import large amounts of food, as she 
has been compelled to do for the last six years. 
Few people who are not familiar with the fig- 
ures are aware what an enormous amount of 
money it takes every year to supply Great Brit- 
ain’s deficiency of food. The smallest sum re- 
quired in any one of the last twelve years for grain 
and flour imported from abroad was more than 
one hundred and seventy million dollars. 
But notice what bad harvests do for England. 
In the six years ended with 1874, years of good 
crops, the value of bread-stuffs imported amount- 
ed to two hundred and sixty-eight million pounds 
sterling—an average of forty-four and two-thirds 
millions sterling a year. In the six following 
years of bad crops, ending with 1880, the value 
was three hundred and fifty-one millions, an aver- 
age of fifty-eight and one-half millions a year. 
In other words, it has cost Great Britain about 
sixty-nine million dollars a year more for bread 
alone since 1874 than it cost annually in the six 
years previous; and except for the small amount 
of additional food required by a population in- 
creasing in numbers at a slow rate, this was whol- 
ly the effect of bad crops. 

During all the early part of the present season, 
the English crop promised well. The appearance 
of the ficlds indicated that the quantity would be 
fully up to the average crops before the year 1874, 
and the quality seemed to be of the very best. 
English farmers, whom a scries of hard years had 
greatly discouraged, hoped at last for a break in 
their ill-fortune. 

They have been disappointed. Just at the last 
moment, when the grain was ready to cut, when, 
in fact, some of it had been cut, the weather be- 
came bad, even for England. Windand rain beat 
down and ruined both the standing corn and the 
sheaves. The result is that the harvest bids fair 
to be one of the worst of a long serics of disastrous 
seasons. 

Great Britain will therefore need to import an 
undiminished quantity of foreign grain. Where 
will she get it? Formerly the chief sources of 
supply were European. Vast quantities came 
from the Black Sea and the Danube Valley, from 
Russia, Germany and Turkey. In more recent 
years, the United States has been the leading ex- 
porting country. 

Of the fifty-five million hundred weight of wheat 
imported by Great Britain in 1880, no less than 
thirty-six million was sent from this country, and 
nearly four million from Canada. All European 
countries combined furnished less than five mil- 
lion. In 1872 we sent less than one-quarter of the 
British supply of wheat, and not one-half as much 
as Russia alone. 

It happens this year that the Russian harvest is 
uniformly excellent, while that of the United 





States is neither very good nor very bad. France 


must be an importer of grain as she has been of 
late years. Germany will have no grain to spare. 
From these facts we may discover, with a reason- 
able degree of certainty, what the grain movement 
of the world will be. 

In the first place, there will be a market for the 
whole surplus, whatever it may be. That of Rus- 
sia is not great enough to supply British wants; 
and besides, one or two bad years in Russia have 
reduced the stock with which the year begins to 
a low point. 

Something similar may be said of Great Britain 
itself. The prospect of a good harvest and of 
cheap food led the British importers to buy 
lightly, so as not to be left with a large stock, ob- 
tained at a high price, on their hands. Now the 
deficiency must be supplied, and the stocks re- 
plenished. 

Great Britain and France will compete for the 
only two considerable supplies of grain, those of 
Russia and the United States. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that a good price may be realized by all who 
have wheat to sell. During the first week in Sep- 
tember the prices of grain in Liverpool were from 
twenty to thirty per cent. higher than they were a 
year ago. 

This is a compensation to the farmers whose 
crops are short. Eight bushels are worth as much 
as ten bushels were in 1880. So, if a farmer has a 
crop only twenty per cent less than that of last 
year, he will receive quite as much money for it. 
This is a narrow view to take of the situation; 
the better and more important fact is, that there is 
an ample supply of food for a year to come, and 
the world need not go hungry. 


a 


AN INDIAN NOTION, 

A modest old Indian of the Piute tribe declares that 
he knows all about comets and the stars, and the sun 
and moon besides. 

The sun, he says, is the Chief of .the heavens, the 
moon is his wife, and the stars are their children. But 
the sun, according to this imaginative savage, is not a 
model of parental virtue; for he eats his children when- 
ever he can catch them, and they fear him so much that 
every morning they run away when he gets up. He 
sleeps in a hole in the ground, which is so small that 
he can not turn round in it, but is obliged to go in at 
one end and come out at the other. 

His poor squaw, the moon, has a hard time of it, so 
the Indian states. She is very fond of her children, 
yet is doomed every month to see one of them devcured 
by their unnatural father. She then goes into mourn- 
ing, so deep that she even paints her face black. For- 
tunately, however, the paint gradually wears off, and 
she shines forth as bright as ever, until her next loss. 
Sometimes the sun is in too much of a hurry for his 
meal, and does not succeed in getting a firm hold of the 
star he wishes to swallow for his dinner. The bright 
twinkler breaks away from him, and rushes across the 
sky in terror, leaving a shining trail of blood behind it. 
These wounded stars, the Piute astronomer emphati- 
cally declares, are comets. They are not much hurt, 
he says, and are generally successful in making their 
escape. 

The old Indian’s theory saves astronomical students 
an immense amount of thought and study. Orbits, 
right declinations, apogees and perihelions are done 
away. <A ‘teacher of astronomy who believes in the 
cannibalism of the sun, and requires no diagrams on 
the blackboard, could hardly fail to be popular with the 
young people. 

—<~ore—___—_- 


COINCIDENCES. 

No rational person has any belief in blind luck, and 
yet there are fortunate coincidences which almost tempt 
us to believe that some kindly spirits, or angels, with 
a very human sense of humor, occasionally busy them- 
selves with the affairs of men. 

For example, here is an incident which occurred the 
other day in Philadelphia. A lady was visiting an old 
woman who was an inmate of an Aged Woman’s home. 
She found her busy with re-covering a needle-book that 
had belonged to her mother. 

The frame was made of two or three pieces of old Ict- 
ters stitched together. The visitor, picking up one of 
these written scraps, found it to be a memorandum by 
the father of the old woman, of his purchase, seventy- 
five years before, of a quarter of an acre of land in one 
of the hill counties of Pennsylvania. 

The visitor recognized the locality. She had an un- 
cle living in the same county. She wrote to him. The 
quarter of an acre was part of a farm rich in coal. The 
title was examined, and the result was a check for six 
hundred dollars, payable to the order. of the poor old 
pauper, who was thus put in possession of many little 
comforts for her few remaining days. 

The story is doubtless familiar to our readers of a 
great musician who bought at auction an old folio, and 
one day, noticing a cut in its parchment cover, thrust 
in a knife-blade and found within the long-lost score of 
an ancient mass priceless in value. The earliest manu- 
script, too, used in the New Revision of the Testament, 
was discovered by a traveller in an old monastery. 

Was it chance which brought the memorandum, the 
score and the manuscript into the hands of the very 
persons who best could put them to their proper uses? 
Is there any such thing as chance in life? 


~~ 
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DR. ARNOLD’S ANSWER. 

There is much to be regretted in the apparent lack of 
earnest, manly growth in the youth in schools and col- 
leges. Question the reason for it. You will meet with 
the answer of the old Persian philosophers: ‘Youth is 
the only time in which to enjoy life; to enjoy life is to 
be thoughtless, irresponsible.” 

Dr. Arnold, whose name is indissolubly connected in 
the minds of his pupils with whatever is truly pure and 
noble in life, had to meet this want of manly purpose 
in some of his pupils. 

Many parents had come to him anxiously questioning 
if he were not teaching his pupils to be serious, and de- 
priving them of the natural gaiety of youth. 

It was in one of those beautiful sermons preached in 
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many tender recollections—that the reply came; a re- 
ply never to be forgotten by those who heard it. 

“There is a great deal of confusion and a great deal 
of folly in the common notions of the gaiety of youth. 
If gaicty mean real happiness of mind, I do not believe 
that there is more of it in youth than in manhood. .. . 
Cheerfulness and thoughtlessness have no necessary 
connection; the lightest spirits, which are indeed one 
of the greatest earthly blessings, often play around the 
most earnest thought and the tenderest affection, and 
with far more grace than when they are united with 
the shallowness and hardness of him who is, in the 
sight of God, afool. It were a strange notion that we 
could never be merry without intoxication, yet not 
stranger than to think that mirth is the companion only 
of folly or of sin.” 

———_+@r-_____—__ 
TELLING RETORTS. 

A lawyer’s duty to his client may compel him to 
But 
he should be courteous, and if he is not, he has no rea- 
son to complain should a witness retaliate with a tell- 
ing retort. 

The late Benjamin F. Hallet, of this State, was a good- 
hearted man, but sometimes he would let his profes- 
sional zeal carry him beyond the line which separates 
the browbeater from the cross-examiner. 


subject a witness to a severe cross-examination. 


He was once 
examining Dr. Whittemore, whose testimony was not 
helpful to Hallet’s client. 

“Now, doctor, I want you to remember that you are 
testifying under oath,” said Hallet several times, and in 
a way to nettle a witness. 

As the doctor, having finished his testimony, was 
leaving the stand, Hallet remarked, testily,— 

“Well, sir, you have contrived to manage your case 
pretty well!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hallet,” replied the doctor, seeing 
his chance, “perhaps I might return the compliment if 
I were not testifying under oath.” 

Hallet, who was often the target at which shots were 
made, was once severely hit by his friend Edward So- 
hier, a noted wit of the Boston bar. The anti-slavery 
men were exceedingly bitter in their criticisms of Hal- 
let, who in early life had sympathized with their views, 
but subsequently became their active opponent. 

One morning, just after an anti-slavery meeting, 
where Hallet had been severely criticised, he met Mr. 
Sohier. “Did you notice how outrageously the aboli- 
tionists abused me, last night? Why, they even called 
me ‘Judas Iscariot!’ ” 

“Well,” replied his friend, ‘‘of course, that can make 
no difference to you ; but what would Judas say?” 
~+~@> — 

“BEATING” OR “FLAPPING.” 

Probably no audience in the world is so critical as 
the House of Commons. If a member, forgetting the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington, ‘Don’t quote Latin, 
and sit down when you are through,” should be guilty 
of a false quantity while making a Latin quotation, a 
score of voices would immediately correct him. 

Burke once used the Latin word vectigal, and pro- 
nounced it vect¥gal. Instantly Lord North, whose ad- 
ministration Burke was criticising, shouted “‘vectfigal,”’ 
amid the cheers of the House. 

One of the few members who can address the House 
in the higher flights of oratory is John Bright. But 
even he, great as he is as an orator, is forced to be 
careful how he encounters the critical sense of the 
House, which is always watchful. 

One of Mr. Bright’s most eloquent speeches was his 
appeal against the continuance of the Crimean War. It 
contained the following passage : 

“The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the 
land; you may almost hear the beating of his wings.” 

The peroration, of which that sentence was a part, 
was listened to in impressive silence. The “beating of 
the wings” would have been audible, could it have oc- 
curred. But Mr. Cobden, who was nervously appre- 
hensive as to the reception of the speech, said to Mr. 
Bright, after its delivery, “Had you said flapping in- 
stead of beating, we should have laughed at once.” 

The incident shows Mr. Bright’s fine criticai sense, 
which prompts him to use the best word in the right 
place. It also suggests to young speakers that the 
ability to choose the proper word is one which should 
be acquired, even if it takes days and nights of prac- 
tice. 





———~<@>——_—___—_—_——__ 
TESTING HiS EYES. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense written 
about the power of the human eye over wild beasts. 
An incident occurred, during the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Malay peninsula, which shows the 
fallacy of this popular notion. 

Among other sights, the duke was shown a magnifi- 
cent black leopard, confined in a cage. The beast, one 
of the fiercest and most beautiful creatures of the Malay 
jungles, was crouching. 

A doctor, attached to the duke’s suite, who had been 
talking about the power of the human eye to subdue 
wild animals, thought he would give a practical illus- 
tration of the theory. 

Going up to the cage, he gazed steadfastly into the 
dilating eyes of the savage leopard, hoping to intimidate 
it. For a few moments the leopard bore the stare, 
Then, without the slightest warning, he sprang at the 
doctor. A growl, a dash, a shriek, and the man stag- 
xered back into the arms of his friends. 

With his cap torn off and his cheek laid open, he de- 
parted a sadder and a wiser man. Nothing but his cap’s 
peak saved his magnetic eye from the claws of the in- 
furiated beast. ba 

A ROYAL ARTIST. 

A London firm announces a holiday book for the 
coming Christmas, which will contain a series of 
chromo-lithographs from water-color paintings, exe- 
cuted by the Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. The work will be entitled “The Birthday 
Book,” and the illustrations will consist of flower- 
pieces, each representing one of the months. The 
printing of the pictures in color is now going on in 
Leipsic. This is a long process, as some of the plates 
will have to pass under the press seventeen or eighteen 
times. 








Whatever a Princess does in the way of art can hard- 
ly fail to be praised by her friends and courtiers. The 
public has been assured that these pictures of the Prin- 
cess Beatrice are “charming.” That small portion of 





dollars for a “‘Birthday Book” will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to judge for itself, and the Princess will have the 
advar ige of reading the comments of impartial critics 
upon her work. 

No human life can be happy without an employment. 
This high-born lady is fortunate in having found one by 
which she can give pleasure to others, and can redeem 
her own life from inanity and waste. 


—__<+@>—_—_____ 
TO AUTHORS. 
One Thousand Dollars Offered, 


For many years no effort has been spared to obtain 
superior short stories for the Companion. The most 
accomplished and entertaining pens have been em- 
ployed, and exceptional prices have been paid for such 
contributions. 

This endeavor has been more than ordinarily success- 
ful, as our readers can testify. It has cost unremitting 
diligence and a large expenditure of money; but it has 
shown that excellent short stories, like rare gems, are 
neither abundant nor to be obtained with unfailing cer- 
tainty from even the most promising sources of supply. 

For this reason we wish to attract new writers to our 
columns, and to obtain, if possible, a collection of short 
stories of superior interest; stories vivid in incident, 
pointed, having a practical purpose that is intensified 
by humor or pathos, and that will leave a right impres- 
sion upon character. 

In the hope of securing these results we make the ex- 
traordinary offer o: 


$500 for the best Short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the best Short Story for Girls. 


These stories must be written for the Companion ; 
must not exceed 3,500 words, each, in length; and 
must be sent to us on or before December 29, 1881. 

All stories sent that may fail to win the prizes offered 
will be purchased by us at liberal rates, if they possess 
merit, and are adapted to the wants of the paper. 

Each Manuscript must be accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer in a sealed envelope, which 
will not be opened by us uatil a decision has been 
made. 

For more definite particulars, send for circular to 

EpiTror Youtn’s CoMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 
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A RACE. 

Daniel Webster’s first appearance in public was when 
he was carried into the old mecting-house to be chris- 
tened. Doubt'ess his voice was heard, though his 
speech is not reported. The Rev. Jonathan Searle per- 
formed the ceremony. Though kind and courteous, his 
manners were pompous, and he exacted due homage 
from his people. A tri-cornered cocked hat, powdered 
wig, knee-breeches, black silk stockings, knee and shoe 
buckles set off his dignified person, which when in the 
pulpit was also arrayed in bands and gown. After the 
christening the pompous clergyman became the victim 
of a ludicrous accident, which Mr. Webster used to re- 
late, it having been told him by a person who saw it: 

A Mrs, Clay was present. She was a dressy woman, 
and wore a large bonnet with a long veil, and trimmed 
with numerous ribYons and feathers. She was walking 
across the church green, by the side of the stately pas- 
tor, when a flaw of wind whirled her bonnet from her 
and carried it down the hill. 

“My dear sir,” she exclaimed to the pompous pastor, 
‘“*won’t you pick up my bonnet?” 

The courteous minister walked after the whirling 
bonnet as fast as his dignity would permit. But his 
gait was not rapid enough to allay the lady’s anxiety. 

“Reverend sir,” she said, appealingly, ‘do stop my 
bonnet, it will be ruined!” 

The parson accelerated his strides so as to clutch at 
the bonnet as it hung on a twig. But a fresh gust 
snatched it away, and a louder appeal bade him hasten 
to its rescue. 

*O reverend sir! what shall I do? 
hasten, or I shall lose my bonnet.” 

The minister still continuing to walk, though with 
rapid gait, the nervous woman lost both her temper 
and her respect. 

“Searle, Searle, you lazy goose!’ she shouted, ‘“‘why 
don’t you run?”—she may have used a stronger ex- 
pression, but this will look better on paper. 

The disturbed clergyman, spurred on by a woman's 
temper, ran for the bonnet, his gown streaming in the 
wind. The hat took advantage of its liberty, for it 
whisked and whirled and evaded the poor man as if 
bent on prolonging the ludicrous sight. He beat in the 
race, however, and restored the bonnet, somewhat the 
worse for its flight; but the frantic woman found some 
compensation in the fact that the clergyman’s pompous- 
ness was quite as much demoralized as the bonnet. 


Be so good as to 
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“I NEVER SAW THE LIKE.” 

Men should be careful not to use useless expletives, 
if they would successfully rebuke profane swearers. 
Old Parson §., of Connecticut, had a man ploughing in 
his field, and went out to see how the work was getting 
on. The ground was very stony, and every time the 
plough struck a stone the ploughman took occasion to 
swear a little. 





‘Look here,” cried Parson §., “‘you must not swear 
that way in my field.” 

“Well, I reckon you’d swear, too,” said the man, “if 
you had to plough such a stony field as this.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Mr. S. “Just let me show 
you!” 

So the parson took hold of the plough, but he very 
soon had considerable trouble with the stones. As 
stone after stone caught the ploughshare, Mr. 8. ejacu- 
lated,— 

‘Well, I never saw the like!” 

And this he repeated every time a stone stopped his 
onward way. As soon as he had ploughed around 
once, he stopped and said to the man,— 

“There, now! You sce I can plough without swear- 
ing.” 

“But I guess it’s pretty near as bad to lic,” answered 
the man, ‘and you told a dozen o’ lies. Every time the 
plough struck a stone, you said, ‘I never saw the like,’ 
when the same thing happened a minute before!” 

The parson’s ejaculations were as unnecessary as the 
workman’s were profane, but they did not show an ir. 
reverent spirit. 

—_~or—_— 
PRONUNCIATION OF “U.” 

Some of our readers may thank us for calling atten- 
tion to the following suggestion as to the pronunciation 
of “u:”? 





Ninety-nine out of every hundred Northerners will 
say institoot instead of institute, dooty for duty —a per- 
fect rhyme to the word beauty. They will call new and 
news, noo and noos—and so on through the dozens and 
hundreds of similar words. Not a dictionary in the 
English language authorizes this. 

In student and stupid, the ‘‘u” has the same sound as 
in cupid, and should not be pronounced stoodent and 
stoopid, as so many teachers are in the habit of sound- 
ing them. 

Itis a vulgarism to call adoora doah—as we all admit 
—is it not as much of a vulgarism to call a newspaper a 
noospaper? One vulgarism is Northern and the other 
Southern, that’s the only difference. 

When the London Punch wishes to burlesque the 


| pronunciations df servants, it makes them call the duke 


the dook, the tutor the tooter, and a tube a toob.—New 


the public which can afford to pay twenty-five or fifty | York Weekly Review. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN LOSS OF APPETITE. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is used with great success 
in languor, loss of appetite and hypochondria. {[Com. 
aainnniicaiaseee 

Halford Sauce, the relish of the world. 
any one sell you a poor article in place of it. 
uf + ; 

How Women Would Vote. 

Were women allowed to vote, every one in the land 
who has used Dr. Pierce's “Favorite Prescription” 
would vote it to be an unfailing remedy for the diseases 
peculiar to her sex. By druggists. (Com. 

2 

Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 
hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 
ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
milk in their preparation, areopen to this objection, 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food Known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com. 


Do not let 
(Com: 





TO YOUNG ME Who wish to learn steam engi- 
neering. Send your name with two 
3-cent stamps to F. Keppy, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE R&IDGETOS. 


New Jersey. 
Bothsexes. Fullcorpsofteachers. Instruction thorough. 
College, Preparatory, Institute and Scientific courses, 
Music, Painting, Drawing. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Begins Sept 7th. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 








cA for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 


Expenses very low. Terms open 
Jan’y4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J.B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF MUSIC. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE. Apply to_E. TOURJEE, 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass. 








TAR PETERSILEA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES. 


281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
(Mention this paper.) 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearlsand Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sample by mail 15 cts. 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 cts. 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
] R. PIERCE’S “Golden Medical Discovery” has 
become so thoroughly established in public favor 
that were it not for the forgetfulness of people, it would 
not be necessary to call attention to its power to cure 
consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, and other 
blood diseases, as eruptions, blotches, pimples, ulcers, 
and “liver complaint.” 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
WHAT PHYSICIANS SAY. 

SAN LEANDRO, Cal., January 6, 1877. 

Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—L have 
employed your “Pleasant Purgative Pellets” in my 
practice for the last four years, I now use no other 
alterative or cathartic medicines in all chronic derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, I know of 
nothing that equals them. J. A. MILLER, M. D. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH 


IS A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 


MATTOON, ILL., Sept. 5, 1881. 
PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass. @ 

Gents.—The two Waterbury Watches ordered were 
received in good order, and have kept accurate time 
since. All who see them are surprised by their beauty. 

Yours truly, Wo. F. BEALS, 

The following letter from a prominent druggist of 
Cambridgeport, Mass., will interest many who wish to 
own one of these wonderful Waterbury Watches. If we 
had room, we could fill a column with testimonials of the 
same character. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., Aug. 9, 1881. 
PERRY MASON & Co., Boston, Mass, 

Dear Sirs—I have been carrying one of the Waterbury 
Watches for the last (19) nineteen months, and am well 
satisfied with it. 

Have run it beside watches that cost ten and twelve 
dollars, and it has kept as good time and in some cases 
better. 

It is a wonder to me that so good a watch can be made 
for the money, but I think one reason mine has kept so 
good time is because I have never abused it, but have 
given it justas good care asI should had it cost mea 
high price. Yours respectfully, 

1. S. RICHARDSON. 
607 Main St., Cambridgeport, Mass, 

P.S.—During that time I have not laid out anything 
for repairs, and it is now so far as can see as good as 
new. 


























We have just renewed our contract whereby we can 
continue to furnish this celebrated Watch as per 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send to our subscribers on receipt of $3.50 and 
7 3-cent stamps the celebrated Stem Winding Water- 
bury Watch, and give free a burnished steel Watch 
Chain, with Pendant. Also,a beautiful Patent Velvet 
Lined Case for the Watch. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S COMPANION, 








41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 









recommend 
them. 


FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


Lowest prices ever known — 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, { Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82, 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, QO. 








WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, 


. Butchers, 
AND LABORERS OF ALL KINDS. 
They are without an equal. 
Thoroughly water-proof. Send 
stamp for circular a - 
list. CHAS. 









The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 


COLGATE’S 

Fae ee ee mn 
Toilet Water, ss sie‘ nc 
AMERICAN ARMS 





103 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 






FOX'S PATENT, 

Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle, easy to clean, not liable to get out 
of order or become shaky. It has no hinge to get loose 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $45 to $150, 





Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 


Pearl’s White Glycerine 
yenetrates the skin without in- 
Jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discolorations, 
either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped. Rough,Chafed Skin. it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Seap,3 
cakes by mail 60c, Pearl’sWhite 
Glycerine Co., Jersey City, 
N.d. Sold by all Druggists, 


COOD MUSIC. 


40 New Pieces words and Music for 20 cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
TAYLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, etc., and all for 20cts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Postage stamps taken. 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CcCOonRsEtT 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
t= IS NOT EXCELLED. .43 


Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populari- 













sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
if: FOY, HARMON &CO., 
HED \ NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 
Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with'six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is notaffected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $ 8 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
. less imitations boned with 

/ vy cord. Warner Bro’s, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Whiteomh’s Remedy, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA, 
Rose Cold and Hay Fever. 


This remedy has been used in thousands of 
the worst cases, with astonishing and uniform 
success, and is offered to the public with full 
confidence inits merits. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever, and an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. 

Send to Jos. BuRNETT & Co., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing description of its 


“| CHASE’S 
aa> LIQUID 
GLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 
for Cementing Wood, Glass, 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 

Brac of every description. 




















Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
Stationers and Drugrisis. 
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For the Companion, 


OUR LIFE IS WORK. 


Ah! true it is, the time for labor here _ 
Is swiftly passing and our days are few; 
The joy of love, the happy smile, the tear, 
All, all the sweets of youth we soon reviev 
The time is short indeed, nor found a 








again 
The dark or sunny side, past joy or pain. 


Then let us not retain one gloomy thought, 
Nor miss the meaning of God’s wondrous plan; 
But make each day with some good actions traught, 
Lead noble lives,—do all the good we can; 
Dwell on the constant mercies we receive, 
And star with hope the pattern that we weave! 





Gather in grains the manna day by day, 
Of happiness that none may surely keep; 
Each hour improve; then pass from earth away 
Like some tired child that softly falls asleep,— 
To wake in house whose fashion is divine, 
And see our record on its bright walls shine! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 
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TWO SCENES. 


A bitter quarrel took place not a great while | 


ago in a religious socicty concerning a church 
The congregation had divided 
in consequence of dissension about some trivial 
formula in the service, and there was as much 
bitter jealousy as usually animates family or church 
quarrels. 


building of value. 


The cry of both sides was for justice, 
and it was loud and vindictive. 

At a general conference the question of this 
property was brought forward. One party took 
possession of the church, and the other tried to 
put them out. If no blows were actually struck, 
there was a good deal of shoving, and enough 
wrathful looks and words to qualify the whole as- 
semblage for a police-station, rather than for a 
house devoted to the worship of the meck and 
lowly Jesus. 

In the afternoon the conference broke up, and 
the railroad express train was filled with the an- 
gery combatants. 
tween them. 


Not a word was exchanged he- 
Some sense of shame kept them 
from loud-mouthed quarrels in public, yet so deep 
was the feeling of injustice that it was impossible 
for the disputants to offer friendly greetings. 

Suddenly there was a crash. A terrible breath- 
less silence followed, and then shricks, cries and 
A collision Two of the 
passengers in one car were killed, and three or 
four children seriously hurt. 

In a moment those 


groans. had occurred. 


who were unhurt were at 
work, frantically striving to help the others. 
They were risking their own lives to save their 
enemies of the moment before. Their arms were 
about them; they tenderly dressed their wounds. 

Sobbing women flung open their trunks, and 
One 
man, Who had been the most virulent of them all, 
held in his arms the child of the leader of the 
other party, on whom that very morning he had 
heaped terms of opprobrium, all, as he declared, 
“in the cause of justice.” 


tore their finery into strips for bandages. 


He straightened the little mangled limbs with a 
touch as gentle as its mother’s would have been, 
and when it died carried it to its father with the 
tears running down his cheeks. 

“Brother, forgive me!” he said, as he laid it in 
his arms. 


Before the face of death, how paltry seemed the | 
little formula and the miserable money for which | 


they had quarreled and forgotten their Master. 

A Christian may be mistaken as to what is 
“justice” to himself, but he never can mistake 
what is the mercy and love to his brother which 
Jesus taught. 

+o 
AN IRISH EVICTION. 

Some of the evictions of Irish tenants for the 
non-payment of rent for their houses and farms 
are much more sensational than any which the 
imagination of the dramatist has put upon the 
stage. One of these scenes from real life is de- 
seribed by the Irish correspondent of the New 
York Times, as follows: 

At early noon a strong force of cavalry, infan- 
try and police moved along the highroad. In the 
rear of the little army there followed a number of 
bailiffs and “general utility men,” carrying crow- 
bars, pickaxes, sledge-hammers and ladders. 

They were en route to the residence of a widow 
woman named Holden, who was a tenant on the 
property of Mr. Boyd, whose son was shot dead 
one Sabbath afternoon some time ago while driv- 
ing along the road with his father, who at the 
time escaped with his life as if by a miracle. 

When the widow's house was reached, it was 
seen that “No surrender” was the order of the 
day, and that there was tough work to be done. 

The sheritf knocks at the door of the cottage 
and demands possession by virtue of the Queen's 
writ to him directed. There is no response from 
within save a derisive shout from the crowd of 
peasants grouped around the line of military. 

Allis as silent within the cottage as if it were 
deserted. 

At a sign from him his men advance and set to 
knocking in the door with sledge-hammers and 
crowbars. 

The first blow of a sledge is the signal for action 
from within. From an upper window comes a 
deluge of boiling water on the men beneath, who 
drop their implements and run swearing from the 
sealding shower. 

A wild shout of triumph comes from the peas- 
ants assembled, there is a short consultation 
among the chiets of the expedition, and the men 
again advance to the door, 
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Again the boiling water leaps out at the window 
}on their heads, and comes hissing into their faces 
| through every space in the gaping door. 
| One powerful fellow, who has been badly scalded 
| on the shoulders and back, takes up a great stone, 
and, with a giant effort, hurls it against the door, 
which shakes on its straining hinges, but doesn’t 
give way. 

A long and heavy ladder is now used as a “‘bat- 
tering-ram,” and before some of its impetuous 
blows the enfeebled door groans, gapes still wider, 
and ultimately falls in. 

But this is not much of a gain for the storming 
party, who find themselves face to face with a 
well-built barricade of stones and wood in the 
hall. 

‘The house is now surrounded by the military 
and police, who have orders to capture the garri- 
son. The bailiffs set to work to tear down the 
barricade, and the boiling water does cruel execu- 
tion upon their heads and faces. 

The barricade in the hall is at length torn down, 
when new trouble and danger present themselves 
| in the form of the widow’s stalwart sons and re- 
tainers holding the pass armed with pitchtorks. 

The bayonets are ordered up. A party of po- 
lice, led by an officer, confront the men with the 
| pitchforks, upon whom the officer calls to surren- 
| der or take the consequences. 
| ‘They won’t surrender, they say, and they don’t 
care for the conseauences, and saying this they 
take up a strong position on the stair-landing. 

“Prepare to charge,” says the officer to his men, 
and the bayoneted rifles drop to the regulation an- 
gle for charging purposes. 

“Charge!” shouts the officer, and away go the 
bayonets up the staircase. 

There is a struggle, short and sharp, and when 
it is over the men on the landing are in custody 
and disarmed. ‘They are handcuffed and led out 
prisoners of war. 

The process of clearing out every article of fur- 
niture is now begun, and when itis completed the 
woman of the house and her daughter alone re- 
main. 

They refuse to cross the threshold, which the 
law requires to be done, otherwise the entire pro- 
ceeding would be abortive. The end of it is that 
the widow and her daughters are carried outside 
the threshold, and then the legal process is com- 
pleted. 
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A STRONG-SMELLING FRUIT. 
Such and so various are the tastes of men that 
| what is one man’s poison is another’s meat and 
drink. Mr. Wallace, the naturalist, in his “Malay 
Archipelago,” says that the durian is the king of 
fruits, and the orange the queen. On the contra- 
ry, an American lady, who has resided long in 
British Burmah, says that no fruit in India is 
comparable with a good apple. 


There is just the difficulty about eating the duri- 
an that there is about tasting Limberger cheese— 
a man must first overcome his sense of smell in 
order to eat it. Even Mr. Wallace says of the 
durian’s odor, that “with it come wafts of flavor, 


that call to mind cream-cheese, onion sauce, 
| brown sherry, and other incongruities.” Another 


writer compares its peculiar smell to that of a 
brick-kiln when in full burning. 

But the natives are excessively fond of it, and 
| some Europeans, whose sense of smell it has tem- 
| porarily destroyed, declare the durian to be like 
| rich buttery custard flavored with almonds. 

When over-ripe the odor is fetid, and yet some 
| palates enjoy it even then. 
| An Englishman, residing at Penang, once dined 
a high official on his way to his English home. 
Among other delicacies, an over-ripe durian was 
placed on the%able. The guest, on being pressed 
to taste it, declined, saying,— 

“Tt may have been very good last season, but if 
you will excuse me, I would rather not venture on 
it now.” 

A learned gentleman once tried to confute an 
atheist. He bade him reflect, just as an acorn fell 
on the unbeliever’s head, that if the acorn had 
been a pumpkin, it would have cracked his skull. 
“See, my friend,” said the gentleman, “the evi- 
dence not only of a Creator, but of a beneficent 
Providence, in the fact that only small nuts and 
fruits are permitted to grow on trees!” 
| Like many other well-meant arguments, the 
reasoning is contradicted by facts. The durian is 
as lurge as a man’s head, and is covered with sharp 
spines. It grows upon a large tree, something 
similar to the walnut. When ripe it falls, and if 
it should strike any one, it would break his head. 
The natives, knowing the danger of a blow froma 
falling durian, stretch nets under a tree growing 
in a populous place, so as to catch the ripe fruit 
when it falls. 

So hard is the rind that a heavy knife is required 
to open the durian. Inside there are five divisions, 
each containing three seeds as big as chestnuts. 
Surrounding these is a rich thick cream, which 
some persons like intensely, and others dislike as 
intensely. But he who first tastes must hold his 
nose, or his stomach will refuse the custard. 


= +@> as 
TAMED. 

Some of us have seen tame sea/s, and remember how 
docile and interesting they can be. A tame walrus is a 
much bigger pet, and not quite so interesting, though, 
it may be, more capable of learning bad habits. The 
Victoria (British Columbia) Colonist says that the 
| Spanish bark Odulia, recently from Liverpool, had on 
| board a tame walrus, or sea-lion. 

This animal was captured by Capt. De Abortiz, thir- 
teen years ago, while cruising in Behring Straits. It 
was then a “pup,” was trained by him, and has been 

his constant companion on all his voyages ever since. 
| He is called “Senor,” and answers to his name or toa 
| blast from a silver whistle blown by his master; but if 
| blown by any one else, he pays not the slightest atten- 
| tion to the call. : 
| Tle eats bread and meat, and enjoys tea and tobacco. 
| He is as passionately fond of beer as an old toper, and 
on many occasions has become genteelly “tight” from 
| imbibing too heavily. 
| When caught he weighed nineteen pounds, but he 
now turns the sealeat four hundred and eleven and one- 
half pounds, has two enormons tusks, measures six 
feet three inches at the girth and is eight feet four 
inches long. As the captain good-naturedly remarked, 
as he showed the brute to a few visitors, he is becom- 
ing ‘tone big noosance.” 

In bright weather he sleeps in the sun on deck. 
ing heavy gales he resorts to a kennel, but when the 
weather is calm he leaps overboard and sports about the 
ship for hours, catching and eating fish. When tired 
of swimming he is hauled on board in a great iron bas- 
ket. 

On one occasion, off the Cape of Good Hope, a great 
shark tackled Senor, laying hold of one of his paws and 
biting off two of hes toes, but Senor dived, and coming 
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up under the shark’s belly, ripped him up with one 
thrust of his great tusks aud devoured him with savage 
cries of delight and satisfaction. 

He is very fond of the captain, and when the latter 
has been absent from the ship a day or two he manifests 
his uneasiness by a thundering noise, not unlike the 
sounds that might be emitted by two or threescore of# 
dogs barking in chorus. 

Senor is perfectly docile, allows himself to be patted 
on the head, and is very susceptible to kindness. 
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EARLY FROST. 


While pleasant slumber sealed so many eyes, 
The cloudless night went by with quiet tread; 
And star-gleams, thickly scattered overhead, 
In robes of lambent grace arcaves the skies, 
While arctic fairies from each highland lair 
Came softly tripping through the shadows gray, 
And blew their chilly breath along the air, 
Until its lingering heat was swept away. 
And now, when morning fires burn again, 
We know a Winter spirit has been here! 
The winds are keen, the sun is shining clear; 
And grasses growing near the meadow lane 
Show where his feet, while passing swift and light, 
Have left their dainty prints of perfect white. 
DDISON F, BROWNE. 
a 
THE OLD SECRETARY. 

It was an old-fashioned writing-desk, and stood in an 
old-fashioned room of a New Hampshire farmhouse. 
Its curious little drawers and pigeon-holes, and its pol- 
ished surface, set off by shining brass handles, sug- 
gested a history. It had served the family for a hun- 
dred years, aud was now a fashionable piece of furni- 
ture. 


But some twenty years ago the old secretary was not 
so highly prized as it is now. It was only “grand- 
father’s old desk,” and was turned over to the little girls 
for a playhouse. They valued it. Its cosey pigeon- 
holes and little drawers were delightful places for their 
dolls and playthings. But one day, while a doll was 
being dressed, a small drawer was pulled so suddenly 
open as to come out entirely. 

The bright eyes of the little maiden spied a crumpled 
piece of paper away back in the recess. Drawing it out, 
she was amazed to find it a fifty dollar bill, on the Bank 
of Brighton, Massachusetts. 

Hardly crediting her eyes, the little miss hurried 
down stairs to astonish the family at what she had 
found. No one could account for its being in that 
place, and they all anxiously awaited the father’s return 
at night. 

He was also surprised. Putting on his thinking-cap, 
he at last recalled the fact that some forty years before, 
when he was a lad, his father had lost a fifty dollar bill. 
It had disappeared in a mysterious manner, and though 
the house was searched, it was not found. 

Suspicion had fallen on a hired man, who had sud- 
denly left, a few days before the bill was missed. As 
there was no direct evidence to support the charge of 
theft, the matter was dropped, but in the old farmer’s 
mind the man was branded as a thief. 

But the more important question was would the bank 
redeem the note, as its old issues had been called in 
years before. Ina day or two the father called at the 
bank, presented the old bill and told its story. The 
old president was the only person connected with the 
bank who had ever seen a bill of that issue. He was 
surprised and interested, and delighted the farmer's 
heart by giving in exchange for it five new ten dollar 
1S. 

The old secretary, therefore, whispers an important 
lesson. It warns that the mere loss of money, though 
the loss is unaccountable, should not tempt us to sus- 
pect some person of stealing it. From every one of its 
shining brass handles is reflected the text, “Charity 
thinketh no evil.” Alas, careless persons are seldom 
charitable. 
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A GIRL’S TACT AND COURAGE, 

The Revolution of 1776 not only tried men’s souls, 
but the women’s also. Many anecdotes are still told 
which illustrate the tact and courage of the noble wom- 
en, who sacrificed much to the colonies’ independence. 
One of these anecdotes, the scene of which is laid in 
Flatbush, New York, shows the strong sympathy of a 
girl of sixteen for the patriot’s cause and her courage in 
exhibiting it. 


King’s County, Long Island, was for a long time, dur- 
ing the war, occupied by the British. Soldiers were 
quartered upon the inhabitants, to whom policy, there- 
tore, dictated a wise reticence as to their sympathies. 
But one girl would not disguise her sentiments, though 
her mother often checked her boldness. 

One day a line of artillery wagons was passing. The 
driver of the foremost wagon, anxious to avoid a mud. 
hole, turned his horses upon the sidewalk in front of 
her house. 

Of course, all the other drivers would follow his lead. 
The sixteen-year-old girl, determined to prevent this 
desecration, rushed out of the house and so frightened 
the team which followed that the horses overturned the 
wagon. There was a storm, which required the pres- 
ence of the mother to allay. 

But an old German doctor, attached to one of the 
English regiments, saw the girl’s attack, and laughed 
immoderately over it. 

“Oh, vat a heroine vas our leetle Femmetia!” he said, 
laughingly, to a Hessian officer. “She attack dese big 
artillery-men! She attack him wis a broomstick! She’s 
our brave leetle lady !”” 

Notwithstanding the presence of the British troops, 
the patriotic citizens of King’s County loaned large 
sums of money for the advancement of the American 
cause. An agent went around secretly collecting the 
money, as his life would have been taken if he had been 
caught. 

One day, the girl’s mother was counting out a sum of 
gold to this agent. Looking up, she saw a British offi- 
cer enter the door-yard. 

“Femmetia,” she said to her daughter, “hurry out 
and meet that officer, and don’t let him come in this 
room as you value your life. Don’t fail us now, child.” 

The daughter obeyed. She met the officer and was 
so entertaining that he did not seek to enter the house 
until after the money had been gathered and the agent 
hidden. It was the first and last time that her mother 
complimented her for entertaining « British officer. 
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WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Those who know nothing of the nature of chemicals 
should not experiment with them on human subjects. 
A lady’s experience with nitrate of silver humorously 
sets forth the danger. Ter cook seemed to be thought- 
ful and anxious: 

“What is the matter, cook?” I asked kindly, “have 
you a headache?” 

“Oh no, ma’am,” she replied; ‘but shure it’s sucha 
misfortune to have white eyebrows. Pat is always 
tasin’ the life out of me about thim. If I could only 
turn thim black, now; but they say that hair-dye turns 
them green.” 

Instantly I remembered that about a month ago the 
doctor had burnt out my throat with nitrate of silver, 
and had spilt some on the carpet. I had looked through 
my chemistry to see what would remove the stain, and 
had read that nitrate of silver was the principle of all 
dark hair-dyes and indelible inks. 

Happy thought—why would not nitrate of silver, 
pure and simple, work wonders on cook's eyebrows? I 
offered my services to cook, and they were delightfully 
accepted. 

So T went down to the drug store, bought ten grains 
of nitrate of silver, and first tried it on a piece of cloth, 
but it did not blacken worth a cent. 











I weut back to the druggist to inquire the reason, and 
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he told me, thinking that I wanted it to mark handker- 
chiefs with, that 1 must iron it off with a hotiron. But 
still, to make sure, 1 told him to put in thirty grains 
more, thus making forty grains in all. 

Ithen went home, took a tooth-brush and anointed 
cook’s eyebrows with six coats, but still they would 
not turn black; so, a8 a last resort, I took a hot iron 
and ironed them down. 

Then, as I had spilt the stuff all over her forehead 
and down her nose, I scrubbed it off with potassium 
iodide, for fear the sun might turn it black. 

Nothing happened that day, although cook said that 
her face burned her; but the next morning when she 
woke up she did not have a sign of an eyebrow left, 
and her forehead and nose were one dreadful, smarting 
blister. She wept and said,— 

“Shure, me beauty is spoilt entirely,” and I was 
fearfully frightened for fear it might eat into her brain. 

So I flew down to the druggist and confessed all, my 
fears included. 

He consoled me, gave me some salve, said there was 
no danger of either the nitrate of silver or the potas- 
sium iodide eating into her brain, and that her eye- 
brows would grow out again in about three months. 
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BURNS’ ‘*BLUE-EYED LASSIE.” 

Lovers of Burns will be pleased to read the following 
description of the lady who called forth his song of 
“The Blue-Eyed Lassie.” The poet was occasionally 
a visitor at the manse of the Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, minister 
of Lochmarben. One of the daughters of this good 
man, named Jean, happened to do the honors of the 
tea-table upon the poet’s first visit. 

Jeanie was just seventeen; of sweet, winning man- 
ners, with waving, golden tresses and rosy cheeks; but 
above all, a pair of laughing blue eyes. 

Burns was charmed with her artless manners, and 
particularly with her “twa sweet een.” 

‘The next morning at breakfast he presented her with 
the song which she little dreamed was to give her im- 
mortality. It was the song of “The Blue-eyed Lassie.” 
The blue-eyed lassie, captivating the heart of Mr. 
James Renwick, a young merchant from New York, 
married him, and soon removed from the old manse to 
_ city, where her husband became a prominent mer- 
chant. 

Mrs. Renwick retained much of Burns’s delightful 
portrait of her, even to her maturer years. Mr. George 
Thompson, son of the publisher of the musfe and song 
of The Blue-eyed Lassie,” who visited her in 1822, 
and wrote his father an account of his interview, said 
the “‘twa sweet een” which so fascinated the poct were 
still clear and full of deep expression; that she had 
great suavity of manners, and much good sense. 

“Many a time,” said she, “have I seen Burns enter 
my father’s dwelling on a cold, rainy night after a long 
ride over the moors. On such occasions one of the fam- 
ily would help to disencumber him of his dreadnought 
and boots, while another brought him a pair of slippers 
and made him a warm dish of tea. 

“It was during these visits that he made himself per- 
fectly happy, and opened his whole soul to us.” 


es 
WATER. 

Water is so common that few persons think of it as the 
most important factor in the building up and civiliza- 
tion of the world. But water was also God’s builder of 
the world, as we see it. The rocks were mud and sand 
made by water and laid down by it, one kind on top of 
another. 


Coal, made of plants, was covered up by water, so 
that the rotten plants were kept there and changed to 
coal. Veins of lead, copper, gold, silver, crystals, were 
cracks in the rocks, filled with water that had these 
precious things dissolved in it. 

And water, as ice (glaciers), ground up rocks into 
earth, in which } lants can grow, the sea and streams 
helping to do the work. Water builds plants, and ani- 
mals, too. ‘Three-quarters of what they are made of is 
water. 

When you pay twenty cents for a peck of potatoes, 
you are really paying fifteen of the cents for the water 
that is in the potatocs. A boy who weighs eighty 
pounds, if perfectly dried up, would weigh only twenty 
pounds. And there could be no potatoes or boy with- 
out water. 

It must dissolve things to make them into new 
things; and it carries them where they are wanted to 
build the new things. It softens food, and then as wa- 
tery blood carries the food to every part of the body to 
make new flesh and bones, that we may grow and have 
strength. 

It carries the plant’s food up into the plant. Water 
carries man and goods in boats, and, as steam, drives 
his cars. It makes the wheels go in his factories. It is 
a great worker, and we could not get along without it. 
And it makes much of the beauty in the world. Ask 
your friend how it does that.—Anon. 
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A FISHING ADVENTUPE. 

A hunter once declared it was great sport to hunt the 
tiger, but a very different matter when the tiger hunts 
you. This fishing party in Georgia were certainly suc- 
cessful in hunting the alligator: 

A few days ago a party of men visited the Alapaha 
in search of fish, which abound in great numbers in 
that stream, and are easily caught at this season. They 
stirred up a deep hole with their poles and seined out 
hundreds. 

In churning up the water a huge alligator was dis- 
turbed in his repose beneath the still waters, and he be- 
gan to make trouble. The fishermen were determined 
to have the fish or a fight. Several of the party went 
into the water to run the alligator out. 

Some of them seized him by the head, some about 
the body, and some got “tail-hold,” and right out of the 
water they came with the amphibious creature, which 
appeared as much surprised as disgusted at its own 
weakness and the strength of its antagonists. 

Out on the land they came, but in an instant the ‘gator 
made a grand effort, and, with one stroke of his tail, 
knocked one of the men headlong back into the water. 
At this juncture several of the fishermen jumped on 
the back of the ’gator and held him down until the 
others killed him with theiraxes. The ’gator measured 
nine feet in length. After this adventure the fishing 
went on. 


aan 
IN A PET. 

There are good elephants and bad elephants. One of 
the bad class is ‘“‘Albert,”’ belonging to one of our 
American menageries. The following account shows 
how he acted when ill-natured at Cleveland: 

While in a passion he seized a good-sized stone and 
hurled it at Mr. Frank Hyatt, the assistant manager, se- 
verely bruising that gentleman’s left leg. Mr. Hyatt, 
smarting with pain, picked up the stone and with it 
struck ‘“‘Albert” a_ stunning blow between the eyes, 
producing a noticeable elevation of the hide. 

The animal attempted to carry on the warfare, but his 
human opponent was out of reach a moment later. Mr. 
Hyatt passed the herd of elephants several times during 
the evening and was greeted by “Albert” with a savage 
swinging of his trunk, which was taken as a threat that 
—* would be resumed if an opportunity was of- 
ered. 

At Auburn, N. Y., the elephants were taken down to 
the river for a bath at the conclusion of their evening 
performance in the ring. 

When the keeper prepared to return with his animals 
he found **Albert” in the middle of the deep stream, de- 
termined to continue the bathing at pleasure. 

Persuasion was first tried, and then abuse, but the 
brute realized he had an advantage and ‘‘held the fort” 
with indifference. Some time after midnight he con- 
= it was almost bed-time and coolly walked 
ashore, 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S TEAM. 
1 think of all the galloping, 
The trotting fast and hard, 
That I have seen in town or park, 
On track or boulevard, 
No horses ever pawed the air, 
Or plunged about and ran, 
Taking the bit between their teeth, 
As these of Johnny’s ean. 
What color are they? sorrel? roan? 
Chestnut? or dapple gray? 
Excuse me, but ‘tis difficult 
To know just what to say. 


I’m not enough a horseman to 
Have learned their phrases yet, 

But one, I think, is yellow blonde, 
The other a brunette. 

Where is their stable? do they have 
A manger and a stall? 

One has his room with Johnny, one 
Rooms just across the hall. 

They’re not such very patient steeds, 
For both are apt to cry; 

T heard them, too, to-day at lunch, 
Quarrel about their pie. 

But still they’re very spirited, 
To neigh, and prance, and run; 

And make for Johnny when he drives 
Plenty of work and fun. 





For the Companion. 
A WORK-BASKET AND ITS OCCU- 
PANTS. 

‘It was a red and white Indian basket, with a 
nest for the thimble, and pockets for the spools 
and buttons. 

Mamma gave it to Nelly when she was seven 
years old, and put into ita pretty needle-book and 
pincushion, from her own basket, and some new 
spools, and a piece of wax, and a thimble, and a 
pair of scissors. 

Nelly said she would “keep it as nice as any- 
thing,” and no doubt she meant to, but one day 
she had been struggling with a piece of sewing, 
and had broken one needle, and lost another, and 
scratched her finger with a third, so she threw 
down her work and ran away to play with her 
dear doll. 

“I wish she had put me back in the needle-book, 
instead of sticking me in this cushion, and with a 
bit of thread in my eye, too,” said the needle. ‘I 
shall be twitched away and lost, and she will not 
even miss me.” 

“7 shall miss you,” said the needle-book. “My 
head needle was broken to-day, and another lost, 
and now you. My leaves will be empty before 
long.” 

“I, too, wish she had put you in the needle- 
hook,” said the cushion. ‘I am only meant for 
pins. They know just how far to go, or if they 
forget, their heads stop them. But you needles, 
you sink, sink, sink into my wool and never come 
out. It is not your fault, I know, but it is bad for 
me. I had to be pulled to pieces once, and one 
hundred and fifty-seven needles were found in my 
wool. I was covered with blue then. This red 
and black cover makes me feel like another cush- 
ion.” 

“You and I were mates, made of the same blue 
silk,” said the needle-book. ‘How pleasant it was 
when we lived together in the mamma’s basket. 
Each shared in the work. First a spool, then the 
wax, then the needle, and the scissors, and the 
pins. All helped.” 

“Yes,” said the cushion. “I remember it well. 
Those were comfortable times. But this child 
Nelly! One never knows what to expect from 
her.” 

“Expect to be destroyed,” said the thimble, in a 
hollow voice. ‘Look at me! Trodden on, rocked 
on, bitten, pinched, lost in the ashes, dropped out 
of the window, played with by a kitten”’—— 

“Oh, that kitten, how she snarls us!” said the 
spools, in a rage. 

“See the marks of her teeth in my side!” said 
the wax. “Somebody sting her, as the bees do.” 

“T’ve a mind to cut off her whiskers,” said the 
scissors. 

“Do it! do it then,” exclaimed the whole com- 
pany. 

“Scalp her,” said the basket. 
indians do.” 

“Oh no!” cried the company. 

“As you please then,” said the basket, and fel 
into a gloomy silence. 

“Were you ever in the mamma’s basket ?” in- 
quired the cushion of the scissors. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve been everywhere,” replied 
the scissors. “I’ve been in the kitchen, in the 
cook’s drawer. I’ve cut paper im the play-room 
and been left there and forgotten for my pains. 
T’ve been taken to school. I’ve lain rusting in the 
garden, ages. She took me out to cut a rosebud. 
I was willing enough to go, but when I had cut 
the bud, she dropped me as though I burned her 
fingers, and ran away. 


“That’s what the 


I should be there now, if 
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“1 was left on the window-sill one day,’ 
the wax; “and a dear old friend came to see me 
—a bee. He buzzed round and round me, and 
said he wished he could take me to his hive. I 
wished so too, for 1 used to live in a hive”. 

Here, there appeared through the crack of the 
door a soft, furry paw, and then the mate to it; 
then some white whiskers and a little pink nose; 
and, at last, with a. bound, that dreadful kitten! 
Half-way across the room she stopped in her 
mad career and made a frantic effort to catch her 
tail. Then, creeping along stealthily, like a pan- 
ther, she sprang at the basket. 

“Please don’t,” said the needle, but it was too 
late, the kitten dragged it away by the thread, and 
after roughly hustling it about awhile, left it ina 
dark corner, and came back for something else. 
The spools she neatly scooped out from their 
pockets, one by one, with her little paw, and raced 
and chased them round the legs of the table, till 
they were hopelessly tangled and knotted. 

Then stretching herself out on the carpet she 
closed one eye and pretended to be asleep, but 
watched the basket with the other eye, in order to 
catch it if it should attempt to run away. 

As it did not, she made another bound at it, 
and alighting on the edge, turned it upside down, 
spilling out all of its occupants. 

This accident alarmed the kitten, so that she 
hastily retired under the table, and stayed there 
some time still watching the basket. 

By-und-by, venturing out warily, she approached 
it again. 
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said | Seeing no further cause ot alarm, she picked up | 
| the wax, and, after munching it awhile, scampered | 
off with it in her mouth, and frolicked with it | 
under the sofa. 


Then she returned and fiercely made war upon 


the scissors. 

If they had been four large, mischievous rats, 
she could not have been more severe with them. 

The scissors alone had the presence of tind to 
do anything. He contrived to cut her small paw 
a little with one of his sharp blades, so that with 
a faint “mew!” she again retreated, and took 
some minutes to carefully lick the injured paw, 
till she considered it well again, when she made 
one more bound at the basket, and this time, as 
luck would have it, turned it right side up. 

Being now somewhat tired, she gazed at it sleep- 
ily for a moment, then stepped into it, curled her- 
self comfortably in the bottom of it, gave a little 
more attention to the wounded paw, and then fell 
asleep, leaving the tip of her little pink rose-leaf 
of a tongue out of her mouth. 

Soon Nelly came in and saw her there. “Why, | 
you dear pussy,” said she, “how well you fit in | 
my basket! I'll go right and ask mamma if you 
may have it for your own.” 

“Good news for us,” said the needle-book, as 
Nelly ran away. ‘Now we may perhaps go back 
to the mamma.” 

“Good news! good news!” echoed pin-cushion, 
wax, scissors, thimble and spools. 

The basket said nothing. ANNIE Moore. 
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A PERVERSE 
There was a perverse 
Who smashed every p 


“*What shall me smash 








LITTLE BOY. 
little boy, 


laything and toy, 


Then cried quite perplexed, 


h next?” 


And wept for more things to destroy. 





For the Companion. 
“PEEK-A-BOO.” 


Now, where’s the baby gone? 
All gone away 
Underneath the handkerchief— 
Sweet little May; 
Baby’s eyes are big and blue— 
Almost I see them through— 
While we're playing ‘*Peek-a boo,” 
May and I. 


Something stirs the corner white! 
Out creep the ringlets bright! 
Baby’s lips of rosebud hue 
Bubble o’er with laughter, too, 
While we’re playing ‘‘Peek-a-boo,” 
May and I! 
M. C. L. 





For the Companion. 
HOW THE CHICKENS CAME TO GRIEF. 


The Bonds were tearing down their old house 
and building a new one, and there was no safety 
for any small articles about the yards. 

The flower-beds had to be given up that year, 
the children couldn’t go barefoot because of the 
nails sticking up in all the loose boards, and the 
chicken-coops had to be put out of the way of fly- 
ing boards, shingles, sticks and bricks. 

They were not so far off but that little wee Cad 
used to stray out there quite often when the other 
children were all at school, and he felt lonely for 
want of somebody to play with. His mother was 
glad to have him out of her way for a few min- 
utes, and nobody dreamed of his doing any harm 
out there. 

Cad loved the little chickens, and one day as he 
sat by the first coop, he took up a dear little 
chicken and kissed it. 

The chicken squirmed and cried, so Cad held 
the tighter till the chicken kept still. Then he put 
it down, but, strange to say, the chicken didn’t 
run at all, just lay still on the ground. 

Cad took up another and loved it in the same 
way, and another, and another, till there were no 
more he could catch about that coop. 

Then he went to the next one. He hugged all 
the loose ones around that one, and then went on 








Michael had not found me.” 


to the last one. 


Pretty soon his mother came out with a dish of 
dough for the chickens. 

There about the first coop lay six dead chickens. 
“Cad! Cad!” she called, “what are you doing 
to the chickens ?” 

*“Dess lovin’ ’em a little,” said Cad, putting 
down another one. 

“Stop! stop! don’t touch another one!” she 
cried out, hurrying to him, and passing the second 
coop, where lay four more squeezed to death. 

“O Cad! what have you done?” she asked, for 
there in the grass about him lay five more. 

“T only dess tissed ’em and loved ‘em,” said 
Cad, honestly ; “and dot ‘em to sleep. Wasn't I 
dood? They'll feel better when they have a dood 
long nap.” 
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WILLIF’s grandma was trying to teach him the 
proper way of handing anything toa person, when 
he asked, “Well, gramma, if you was going to 
hand a wasp, would you hand it by the sting ?” 

lll =e 

A MOTHER left her little boy a few minutes one 
day. When she came back, ne said to her, “I feel 
just like a widow, without you, mamma.” 

—" a 

Apnpny, holding a favorite kitty, said, “Hark, 
kitty has got her singing-bag going.” 


stance produced by the banyan tree. 
} saucy; 
| obeisan 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
z. 


ACROSTIC OF ANNEXES. 

Annex a letter to the first word required in the para- 
graph for the word required in the second. The an 
nexed letters, read in their order, show a festival—a 
colloquial word for autumn. 

1, Market; a city, both in the East and in America. 
2, To fly; Roman coins. Look!; a resinous sub- 
4, Smart and 
a Scottish town. 5, A girl; acity. 6, A slight 
ee; the point of a stem from which leaves arise. 
7, A Babylonish divinity jan ornament of a high priest's 
tunic. 8, A thicket (Eng.); a Hebrew musical instru- 
ment. 9, To proceed; an oriental town. 10, Measure 
in pootry ; a book of the Bible. E. L. E. 





2 
CONNECTED SQUARE. 


7 Square. 
1, Part of an egg, 
2, To revere, 
3, To become liable to. 
4, To pull and haul, 
5, Wandered. 
The first lines of the squares, connected, will form 
the name of an eminent minister who died on Sept. 30, 
1770. 


2 Nquare. 

Extent. 

A country of Europe. 
Wood to bind stakes. 
4. ‘Trusty. 

5, Braved, 


1, 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first hangs in my whole, as T searce need say ; 
My second your cook does almost every day. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Krow tall ad nall ar of krow. 


5. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


The word first defined is found by beheading and 
eurtailing the second. As art, e-art-h. 
Evrample:—Spirituous liquor in soldiers’ garrisons, 
Arrack—B-arrack-s, 
1, An ornamental ground in small particles of fire. 
2, A title in a smooth ornamental substance. 
A seed-vessel in a poem. 
4, Pine wood in models of perfection. 
4, A song ina snare. 
6, A girl’s name ina flag. 
7, A carnivorous animal ina chance distribution of 
prizes. B. 


3, 


6. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Arrange the symbols below the central picture in 
such a way that their central /etters will spell the ob- 
jects represented by the picture in the middle. 

By taking away these central letters the remaining 
letters will be found to spell the names of the upper 
symbols. 
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Lucius Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Battle of Antietam. 


BocoTtaA 

AMAZON 

THIBET 

Tauiey 

LAHORE 

ErFvuRT 

OpveEssA 

FayrooM 
2 PACIFIC OCEAN HIDES 
ADORES CRAVE BAITS 
cOoOLIN EAVE 8 POST 8 
IRI1I8 AVERT VICES 
FEN NEsTS HOODs 
Is SEVER 
c 8s PEAR 
e cuREsS 
HOYLE 


PactFic OcEAN DISCOVERY. 











cD 
NED 
EviL 
Dinco 
INDIAN 
CouNTER 
TuNIcaTA 
BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
4. Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
Longfellow. 
Partial answers,— Plato, Herschel, Burns, Washing- 
ton, Titian, Scott, Galileo, Handel, La Fontaine, Ful- 
ton, Virgil, Audubon, Carlyle, Whittier, Draper. 
5 BEY 
PIOL 
cALU 
RADI 
cORN 
| Quo" 
AX 
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$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
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New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
yet ar. 


THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
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ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quire di by law. 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-cheeks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
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ENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt | 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
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paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 
rainst your name on the margin of your paper 
to what time your subseription is paid. 
courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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VARIETY IN YOUR FOOD, 
There is no one standard for food applicable to all 
persons, whether as to kind of food or quantity. Our 
tastes are more or less a matter of education. <A taste 


educated in one direction revolts at a taste educated in 


another. ‘Tomatoes, now almost universally used in this 
country, were rejected with loathing a generation ago. 
The French, who led off in eating frog-flesh, are 


eating horse-flesh 


now 


-their taste for the latter having been | 


developed during the exigencies of the siege of Paris. 
The English have, heretofore, turned with disgust from 
corn (maize), which is a very staff of life in this coun- 
try, and, in some of its forms of cooking, a delicious 
favorite. 

It might be well for men generally to have their tastes | 
broadened. Some 
narrow in their preferences for food. 


altogether too nice and | 
It should be re 
functions tend 


persons are 
membered that unused towards com- 
plete cessation. For instance, one of the best preserva- 
tives against consumption is in the ability of the stom- 
ach to digest fat; but the power to digest it may be lost 
by long disuse, the glands ceasing to secrete the neces- 
sary fluid. 

So, too, the quantity of food eaten by different per 
One man, in good health, too, and in the 
same surroundings, would be killed by 
tial to the health of another. A hard-worker in the 
open would starve if restricted to what amply 
for the man whose 
and sedentary. 


fONnS Varics. 


what is essen- 


air 
suflices employment is in-doors 
arctic zone without 
An Es- 
quimau will eat daily from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
meat, one-third of it fat. 
nal heat that he 
the ranges from freezing down to 
zero, With an outside temperature from 30° to 70° be- 
low the latter point. 


Life could not be sustained in the 
immense quantities of heat-producing food. 
Ile generates so much inter- 
always throws off his coat in his hut, 


where temperature 


> 
“A LONG JOURNEY.” 
We never may count the pained and trodden hearts 
Now and 
then a stray bit of human sentiment like the following 


under the feet of the world’s great caravan. 


stops the rough travel for an instant, and then the crowd 
The Detroit tells this 
simple story of a little coffin and its only mourner: 


When one of the trains to this elty came in at mid- | 
night a few nights ago, an old man was found sleeping 
in one of the seats. 

“LT say, old man!” yelled the conductor, “git out of 
this; do you hear? This is Detroit. If you’ve got any 
friends, they'll be looking for you.” 

“Where's Gracie?” 


RWeeps on ost and Tribune 


“Who?” asked the conductor, recovering his official 
voi ice 
bag ittle Gracie—gr randpa’s little pet! TI brought her 


with me. Is she there? 
“T guess he is not wide awake yet,” said the 
passenger. ‘Suppose you help him to his feet 


curious 


Conductors are experts in helping people to their 
feet, and this one was no exception to the rule. He 
took the old man by the coat-collar and stood him up, 


but he sank down the next moment limp and motion 
less. Just then a depot-hand came in. 

“The baggage-master wants to know what you're go 
in’ to do with that little deal box over the re He don't | 
want any of that Jin id left over, and there's n no direction | 
on it but ‘Gracie 

“That's her!” said the old man, and he stood up fee 
bly. “Take me there going a long journey 
Ciracie and me; a lor long journe y, butit don’t seem 
as if TL knew the way ris git clear. 

lhey took him into the depot and laid him on one of 
the benches and put his carpet-bag under his head, but 
still he fretted for his “leetle Gracie—his pet,” and at 
last they consoled him by telling him she was resting, 
Was asleep, and must not be disturbed, 








re’re 












lhe little “box,” with Gracie written upon it in Je: ud- 
pencil, was safe enough with the other “freight,” and 
the old man slept peacefully at last. Some kind soul 
threw a rug over him near morning, and asked him | 


what train he was waiting for, but all the answer he | 
made was a feeble “Thank’ee; call me at sunrise. | 
We're going a long journey, Gracie and me.” 


Ile was called at sunrise by a voice that none may re 
fuse, and when a flood of rosy light shone into the 
dreary room he was up and away—gone on his long 
journey. Only the worn-out body was there, and yes- 
terday it was laid away with “little Gracie” in the 
strangers’ lot at Mount Elliott, unknown, yet possibly 
inas “sure hope of a gracious resurrection” as if marked 
by thirty feet of monumental clay, 

> 
HAD ENOUGH, 

We knew a little boy who used to ery for the red 
peppers that looked so pretty, hung over the old 
kitchen mantel-piece. No explanation nor description 
of their flery quality could pacify him, and at last his 
parents, wearied out, decided to let him taste a little of 


just below 





one. That taste cured him. The only crying he ever 


did afterwards on the subject of red peppers was when 
he accidentally got too near one. “Experience keeps a 
dear school,” etc. A correspondent relates how expe- 
rience cured him of hero-worship. 

When I was a college youth I ventured one day to 
call on a man of some eminence, to whom I had been in- 
troduced. 

Ife received me with smiles and compliments, and, 
as I left his presence, I was ready to proclaim him the 
most gentlemanly man I had ever met with; but, after 
I went out, I lingered at the door a moment to ‘deter- 
mine whether I should call on another great man who 
lived near, and I overheard the polite gentleman I had 
left call his servant and administer to him the most terri- 
ble scolding I had ever listened to in my life for letting 
in that stupid, impudent stripling. 

This cured me of hero-worship and of interviewing 
great men. Since that date I have at times gone to a 
distinguished man’s house with letters of introduction, 
and turned at the door for fear of what might come. 





——— - —— 
HIS MOTHER’S BANNOCKS. 

The Chinese exalt filial affection intoaworship. But 
it is a question if this excessive regard does not too 
often increase backwards—making their great-great- 
| grandparents more reverenced than their parents. 
With us (as it should be everywhere), one of the best 
tests of a young man’s character is his love and respect 
for his own mother: 

Thomas Carly le said, **No able man ever had a fool 
for his mother.” It is equally true that no man be- 
comes really able who is wanting in this filial senti- 
ment. Of this reverence for parents, Mr. Carlyle was 
himself an eminent instance. ‘The portraits he has left 
us of the old people are full of affection and pathos; 
especially is this true of the sketch of his mother. It 
was written from the heart and glows with the warm- 
est of genuine sympathy and high appreciation. 

Before Carlyle went to Ge rmany to collect materials 
for his “Frederick the Great,” he paid a visit to his 
mother at Ecclefechan. On reaching the depot at his 
departure, he found a package stuffed in his overcoat 
pocket, and when, on taking it out, he found it to con- 
tain some nice home-made Dumfriesshire bannocks 
which his mother—just as when he was a little boy at 
school—had stowed away in his pockets, that he might 
use them on the way, he was quite overcome. 

The little attention brought back the scenes of his 
childhood with the early attentions and kindness of his 
mother. His eyes filled with tears and his voice fal- 
tered. This spoke volumes for Carlyle. 





- +> 
A BEAUTIFUL VOICE, 

Madame de Staél would have gladly parted with 
some of her wit if she could only have been beautiful. 
It would not be strange if the equally famous “George 
Eliot” felt the same hopeless hunger for beauty (forshe 
was a remarkably homely woman). We see how sweet 
to her it was to be praised for a grace that is akin to 
beauty. 

This little story about George Eliot is told by a 
Maine lady, who met the novelist at a hotel in Switzer- 
and, just after “*Romola” appeared. One day Mrs. 
Lewes was reading aloud in French to a little girl in 
the garden, and the American drew near to listen to the 
musical tones. Presently Mrs. Lewes glanced at the 
intruder and said,— 

“Do you understand?” 

*T do not care for the matter,” answered the Ameri- 
can; “I only came to listen to your sweet voice.’ 

*Do you like it?” said Mrs. Lewes, with some sur- 
prise. 

The American warmly expressed her admiration, 
and George Eliot’s face lighted with pleasure as she 
took her hand, saying,— 

“I thank you. I would rather you would compli- 
ment my voice than my ‘Romola.’” 

sien - 
DROLL IMPERTINENCES. 

The impromptu replies of ignorance and wit are 
oftentimes about equal in drollery and unexpected 
point. 

A very slight stretch of imagination is required to 
depict the amazement of that inquisitive old gentleman 
of a botanical turn of mind, who inquired of the garden- 
er in one of the public plac es of promenade,— 

“Pray, my good man, can you inform me if this par- 
ticular plant belongs to ‘the ‘Arbutus’ family?” when 
he received for re ply —_ 

“No, sir, it doan’t; it belongs to the Corporation!” 

This same remark applies to that ambitious young 
lady, who was talking very carne stly about her favor- 
ite authors, when one of the company inquired if she 
liked Lamb. With an indignant toss of the head, she 
answered that she ‘cared very little about what she 
ate, compared with knowledg*.” 

Doubtless the party who put the questian felt more 
amused by the answer than the parish priest did, who, 
observing an Irish girl at play on a Sunday, accosted 
her with, ““Good-morning, daughter of the “Evil One,” 
when she meekly replied, *Good-morning, father.” 
Chambers’s Journal. 


itamesint 
TWINS. 

Probably only a small fraction of the present genera- 
tion of readers of the Companion ever saw Chang and 
Many of our readers 
Chang and Eng 


Eng, the famous Siamese twins. 
have perhaps never heard of them. 
were born in 1811. They were united by a ligament 
the chest, and lived together sixty-three 
years, dying within a few hours of each other in 1874. 

After having been exhibited in most countries of Eu- 
rope and all through the United States, they bought a 
farm in North Carolina. They both married, and each 
was the father of a large family. 

The freak of nature which united them has just been 

repeated in a little canton in Switzerland. But a few 
se ama Hon the Swiss twins were born the surgeon in 
charge divided them asunder. The operation was 


| successfully performed, and both the children are re- 


ported to be doing well. 
+> 
THE DEADLY 
An English lady, travelling 
Mountains, frequently 
flocks of sheep. 
she inquired the reason. 


ACONITE. 

among the Himalaya 
met with shepherds driving 
Noticing that each sheep was muzzled, 


She was told that it was to prevent grazing by the 
way, and thus becoming poisoned by the aconite plant, 
which grows eve ry where among the herbage. Sodead- 
ly was its nature that if naked feet of the natives only 
press upon it, they frequently swell so as to prevent 
them from walking. 

Sometimes the natives who collect its root for sale 
have been known to die on their way back from the 
market town. 

inn 
A MAN came into an editor's room with a large roll 
of manuscript under his arm and said, very politely, ‘I 
have a trifle here about the beautiful sunset yesterday, 
which was dashed off by a friend of mine, which I 
would like inserted if you have room.” ‘Plenty of 
room. Just insert it yourself,” replied the editor, gen- 
tly pushing the waste-paper basket towards him. 


+ 


“WERE are ye livin’ now, Moike?” ‘In Donegal 
Street, number elivin. Come and say me.” ‘Faith, I 
will. Shall I come in be the airy or be the front dhoor?” 
“Sure an’ I don’t care, but as I’m occupyin’ the garwet, 
perhaps it would be more convanient for ye to come in 
be the shky- light.” 





GOLP_ 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c, 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
nk for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
__Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 





Former Style: 
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MR. WINGATE WRITES: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL: 

Enclosed I send you speci- 
mens of my handwriting. You 
will notice that my improve- 
ment has been very marked. 
am greatly pleased with your 
system. Itis very simple and 
easily understood. I euclose a 
postage-stamp, for which kind- 
ly s nd me an extra copy of the 
Penman’s Gazette. like the 
paper very much. 

Truly yours, 
W. F. WINGATE, 
20 W. Harrison St., Frankford, 
*hila., Pa, 





FROM MB. SEAMAN: 
Mr.G. A. GASKELL, New York, 
Dear Sir: Enclosed I hand 3 
you specimens of my handwrit- 
ing, showing improve’ mentfrom 
using your Compendium. Can 
now write rapidly and easi 

C. W. SEAMAN, 
Buffalo Cross Roads, Pa, 





Former Style: 


YI. “A aes 


Former Style: 


Present Style: 
sf 





Post-office address: Buffalo Cross Roads, Pa. 
system yet devised for that purpose. 


mail, prepaid, for One Dollar. Address, 


postage stamps taken for pens. 





A few of the Best Autographs, showing I Improvement from us using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past Month. 


Post-office address: Murray, 
The best specimens of Improvement come from Mr. W 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 








YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to “pick up” 
without a teacher, a really superior style of handwriting, will find this the most convenient, elegant, an¢ 
it consists of a full series of Copy Sli 
small Book of Instructions, Ornamental Flourishing, Pen 
tire set of model exercises, with the most concise printed instructions, complete, and in one package. Sent by 





SEPT. 29, 1881. 


THE ERINGEE & & CONARD CO’S 
IFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID eh 4 bb specially prepared for 

House Culture and Winter B HOomte Delivered 

=. aby, mail, postpaid, at _— offices. 
varieties, your qhatee. ai labeled, for $13 

te: for 835 19 for $3; Rae eixess 75 for 

$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AW 

pana Be and Extras, more ROSE 

tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 

Treatise on the Rose,i0pp.elegantly Sona ee freetoal 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove Chester Co., Pa. 


Present Style: 


Jalitfedgf gy 


- F. WINGATE, 20 West Harrison St., 











MR. STUBBLEFIELD SAYS: 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir: No doubt you will 
be glad to know that your Com- 
—- has been of value to a 

entucky boy. I have prac- 
tised from it for some time, as 
I could find opportunity, with- 
out a teacher, and can now 
write rapidly, easily, and well. 
I shall hope to receive the next 
number of the Gazette prompt- 
ly; am much inte rested in it. 








yours Coy 
J. F. STU BBLEFIELD, 
Murray, Ky. 


FROM MR. MALONE: 
Prof. GASKELL. 

Sir: I have examined the 
autographs you are yd 
- in Scribner, and think I can do 
as well myself. I purchased 
your Compendium some time 
ago, and began “practising up” 
at once. Enclosed is the old 
Style; also the new. The im- 
provement is genuine, and it is 
all due to a a Compen- 
dium, J. D. MALONE, 

Smyrna, Ga. 
Present Style: 





99 Merle 


Present Style: 





Post-office address: Smyrna, Ga. 


at odd moments, by home or office practice, 
perfect 
8, for both gentlemen and ladies, a 
rawing and Lettering; in short, an en- 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City, P. O. 


Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the business colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, both of which are 
under the best teachers, with pupils from all parts of the country. 


Gaskell’s Own Pens, the best steel pens obtainable, forty cents abox (quarter gross). 


Four boxes, $1.25; 









Exclusive territory 


AGENTS WANTE 


WALKER -- THE Best 
WASHER. 


Warranted a 5 Yoers, and satisfaction guarante 
money refund: 
Durable Waster ~~ world, 
a machine that will wash perfectly clean without 
Tu an 
one tub to anotherjin a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 
old can do the work. 
is the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons andinjury toclothes 

cath RR - sdaente Poy Circulars 
celebra eystone ngers at Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circ 

__ free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WA - 


e Best, most Efficient, and ak 
It bas no rival, and is 


It can_be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 


1t is made of Galvanized Iron, an 





Also the 


SHER CO.. Erie, Pa. 

















After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch= 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will send 
their name and address, we will see 
that they are supplied by some re- 
sponsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











